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The Teacher Works 


with the Specialist 


VIRGINIA BAILARD 


The teacher is always the key person in the school life of the child. 


It is clear however that services of specialists can be of inestimable 


value both to the teacher and to the child. 


ISS Craig, a first grade teacher, 

watched Billy with a worried, puz- 
zled frown. What was she going to do 
about that boy? Here they were in the 
fourth week of school and, in spite of 
all she could do, Billy was still pre- 
senting a tremendous problem in her 
classroom. Right this minute, he was 
disregarding her instructions at the 
easel and deliberately hitting little Ed- 
die for no real reason at all. She put 
a restraining hand on him, spoke quiet- 
ly to him and had him sit very close 
to her. He was quiet for just a minute 
and then became extremely restless 
again. 

She wished she knew more about his 
parents. She had not yet had a chance to 
ask Billy’s mother or father to come in 
for a conference. She must do that 
soon. She wondered whether it might 
not be a better idea to have a specialist 
from the Psychological Services Depart- 
ment come in and have a look at Billy 
first. He was such an unusual little fel- 
low that he probably needed very spe- 
cial help. She had better see that he 
got it. 

Mrs. Wright, one of the specialists, 
came promptly to the classroom and ob- 





Virginia Bailard is supervisor of counseling 
and psychological services in the Public 
Schools, Long Beach, California. 
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served Billy for a half-hour, watching 
his characteristic behavior and taking 
anecdotal notes. Then, at recess time, 
she observed him on the playground 
with the other youngsters. During that 
time, he knocked one little girl down, 
bit another little boy and pulled a lit- 
tle girl off the bench, hurting her quite 
badly. The worker, of course, had no- 
ticed this kind of behavior in other 
children who had presented problems, 
but Billy seemed so resentful and so 
completely unhappy. 

Realizing that the child was prob- 
ably full of hostility for some very un- 
derstandable reason, the worker felt 
she should confer with the parents. 

Using the data that the teacher and 
counselor had gathered and having a 
little play session with the child gave 
the worker a fuller picture of Billy and 
his problem. Then a home call was 
scheduled. 

In the interview, the mother indi- 
cated that the boy’s father often criti- 
cized and punished him severely and 
that the youngster was very resentful 
of punishment. Neither would the 
father allow the child to cry when he 
was punished which added greatly to 
Billy’s resentment. It was also re- 
vealed that Billy had a younger sister 
of whom he was extremely jealous. 
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The worker scheduled another inter- 
view when she would be able to talk 


to both the mother and father. At this 
time, she worked very hard to help the 
parents see the importance of releasing 
pressures from Billy and of helping him 
to feel adequate and accepted by them. 
The parents had not realized that their 
demands on the child had been severe 
enough to create such a problem. Nei- 
ther had they known that their very 
efforts to make him more perfect were 
only adding to the problem. ‘They 
agreed to try to follow the worker’s 
recommendation. 


Teacher and Worker Plan Together 


The teacher and worker together 
made a plan whereby Billy would get 
praise and attention for any worth- 
contribution he made to the 
class. It was decided, too, that any 
time he became angry and destructive, 
he would be given clay to play with or 
papers to tear that needed to be de- 
stroyed anyway. 

It was also agreed that he should be 
held to limits in not hurting children, 
but that in so doing the teacher would 


while 
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reassure him that she liked him and 
wanted the other children to like him. 

While the worker herself would see 
Billy once a week in a play therapy sit- 
uation, she assured Miss Craig that it 
really was the teacher’s feeling for the 
child, her warmth for him and the way 
she worked with him that would really 
make the difference in improving his 
behavior. 

In the play therapy situation, Billy 
was extremely aggressive. Time and 
again he would pound his clay figures 
unmercifully until they became shape- 
less, flat masses. With the dart gun, he 
shot everything in sight (including the 
worker once when she wasn’t looking) . 

Gradually, however, as the parents 
released their pressures and became less 
exacting with Billy; as Billy himself 
was able to express his hostility in the 
play therapy situation and still be com- 
pletely accepted, and as he grew more 
and more secure in his feelings with 
the teacher, he became less aggressive 
and considerably happier. 

One day, in the play therapy situa- 
tion, he built a crane with the Erector 
set. [he worker, knowing that the 
class was having a unit on the railroad, 
let Billy take the crane in to his class 
so that it could be used in the unit. 
Billy was in! The other youngsters 
were really quite agog at what Billy 
The teacher made the 
most of it, giving him a great deal of 


had produced. 


much needed attention and praise for 
it. Billy began to feel that he belonged, 
that he was important, that the other 
He began to be- 
lieve that adults thought he was pretty 


children liked him. 


What a different world this! 
He no longer needed to hurt other chil- 
dren. 


fine too. 
He no longer needed to be the 
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essence of perfection at home. He no 
longer felt sullen nor so alone and un- 
happy. His progress in school was 
stepped up immeasurably. He was 
able to follow the teacher’s directions, 
to sit at his work for longer periods of 
time and to make real contributions 
to the class, but, perhaps, best of all, he 
was learning to play happily with the 
other children. 


Combined Efforts Bring Results 

The happy ending to little Billy’s 
story is not an unusual one. Thousands 
of youngsters are being helped all over 
the country through the combined ef- 
forts of the teacher and the specialist. 
Teachers who have the resources which 
the specialist represents are fortunate. 

They are fortunate, however, only 
if the specialist is the kind of per- 
son who realizes that the major respon- 
sibility for the children lies with the 
teacher and that she, the spectalist, 
only supplements the efforts of the 
teacher. It should always be a shared 
kind of thing where teacher and spe- 
cialist make plans together for the bene- 
fit of the child. 

Many times, before the specialist is 
called in on a case, the teacher may 
have done everything that was possible 
with and for the child. Anything the 
specialist recommends may have already 
been tried to no avail. Possibly the 
individual work done by the specialist 
with the child had had no results. Even 
so, the fact that someone is definitely 
trying to help the teacher, accepting her 
feelings about the whole situation, giv- 
ing her support in her own efforts, 
often gives her the additional courage 
needed to carry through. She is able 
to accept the fact that all children can- 
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not be helped and that sometimes we 
just have to live with them, accept them 
and do the best we can. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of the specialist to the teacher is 
helping her to perceive a child in a 
little different light. With a room full 
of some thirty-five or forty youngsters 
all with their own special demands, it 
is sometimes hard for a teacher to ac- 
cept a youngster who tends to upset the 
class day in and day out. He becomes 
a kind of demon in her eyes—and why 
not? Isn’t it hard enough to teach that 
many youngsters without having one 
or two constantly upsetting the room 


and throwing all into turmoil? Most 
certainly it is. 
The thing that often happens, 


though, is that when the specialist goes 
in to work with this said young demon, 
the teacher begins to get a little differ- 
ent understanding of the child. The 
specialist, in interpreting the child’s 
problem to the teacher, helps her to 
see that here is a child who has tre- 
mendous needs and is lashing out at a 
hostile world. The fact that the spe- 
cialist is willing to share the respon- 
sibility of helping the child to over- 
come his problems, the fact that the 
teacher is so anxious for the child to 
improve helps her to look at him in 
just a little different light. In so doing, 
her attitude toward him has a good 
chance of changing. Perhaps she can 
be more accepting and by that very 
thing help him to grow. 

The quiet, withdrawn child also can 
receive immeasurable help from the 
combined efforts of teacher and special- 
ist. Making a plan together which 
will help the child in the classroom 
situation, the specialist’s work in the 
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play-therapy room and the help that 
the specialist is able to give the parents 
many times can help the withdrawn 
child to achieve good mental health. 
The very fact that this child has an 
adult coming to see just him once a 
week, that he has a very special friend 
may give him a sense of importance and 
a feeling that he must be somebody! 
Many times, too, the specialist is able 
to uncover the real reason for the 
child’s having become withdrawn and 
so is able, together with the teacher, to 
work in such a way as to help the child 
to cope with his situation. 


A Preventive Approach 

There are various kinds of special- 
ists who may be working with the 
teacher. Many school sytems are be- 
ginning to become aware of the great 
need to use a preventive approach to 
the problems presented in the schools. 
These systems, in addition to helping 
the teachers do a still better job, are 
employing counselors at the elementary 
level to work with the children before 
the problem becomes so acute that psy- 
chological or psychiatric help is need- 
ed. In Long Beach, California, the 
counselors in the elementary schools 
have made unnecessary the referral of 
literally hundreds of children to the 
Office of Psychological Services. This 
they do by coming to the teacher’s aid 
immediately when the latter sees a 
youngster beginning to experience dif- 
ficulty. The counselor is able to work 
with the child individually, make spe- 
cial arrangements with and for him, 
give him an extra boost when he needs 
help in his academic work, etc., etc. 
Many times, while the counselor as- 
sists a teacher with a youngster in her 
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class, she can also tactfully help the 
teacher to grow in her understanding 
of other children and in her techniques, 
thus helping to upgrade the instruc- 
tional program in the whole school. 
The counselors, too, can often give 
extra tests to these youngsters in an 
attempt to analyze their academic dif- 
ficulties. So often a single test will not 
begin to tell the whole story about a 
child—particularly one who may be hav- 
ing some trouble. ‘The counselor can 
do a great deal to remedy this situation. 
She is also the person who interprets 
to the teacher the test results for the 
whole group, thus utilizing the testing 
program to the greatest extent for the 
benefit of the children. 

These well trained people, psychol- 
ogists and social workers, often act as 
consultants in case conferences both 
at the elementary and the high school 
level and contribute much to under- 
standings and insights. They also con- 
tribute much in the _ plan-making. 
Teachers look to them for guidance, 
both for their insights into problems 
and for ideas in long term planning. 

A team composed of a specialist, a 
counselor, a teacher, and vice-principal 
and/or principal working for the bene- 
fit of a particular child can most 
assuredly tremendous 
amount to his mental health. 

It is clear, from the above discussion, 
that the teacher is always the key per- 
son in the school life of any child, but 
it is also clear that the services of spe- 
cialists can be of inestimable value to 
her as they help share the load, give 
her support and bring special skills to 
Together they can solve 
many problems where alone neither 
could have achieved success. 


contribute a 


the situation. 
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The Visiting Teacher's 


Role in Guidance 


VIRGINIA QUATTLEBAUM 


In rural schools a primary responsibility of the visiting teacher is 


that of assisting the classroom teacher in solution of guidance 


problems. 


“@‘UIDANCE is an important but 
difficult word in modern educa- 
tion—important because it symbolizes 
the concern for better means of helping 
the individual human being as a person 
and as a member of society; difficult be- 
cause it is used in so many different and 
often seemingly conflicting ways.” } 

Basically, I would say, the principles 
of guidance are the same whether we 
are concerned with guidance programs 
in rural or city schools since all children 
face common developmental tasks. The 
differences are found in such factors as 
the environment, the life experiences 
of the individual, the cultural back- 
ground and the available facilities for 
meeting the needs of people, thereby 
creating what appear to be specifically 
rural or specifically urban problems. 
Therefore, I believe very strongly that 
all schooi personnel concerned with the 
guidance of children should have not 
only basic understanding of the growth 
and development of the individual but 
must necessarily acquire a knowledge 
of and a “feeling with” the people of 
the community in which they serve. 

In the area of guidance as in other 
areas there is a recognized scarcity of 
specialists in rural schools as compared 
with city schools; thus leaving the rural 


1 The introductory and closing sentences are 
taken from an editorial on “Guidance,” in Un- 
derstanding the Child, April, 1949. 
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classroom teacher “on his own” with 
much of the guidance of his pupils. 
Nevertheless, whether there be many 
or few special teachers or other so- 
called specialists in our schools the class- 
room teacher remains the key person in 
the child’s school life. It is he in whose 
presence he probably spends more wak- 
ing hours than with any other adult; it 
is he who has the opportunity to ob- 
serve the child in many relationships 
and situations that are not permitted 
to others; it is he who hour by hour, 
day by day, week by week, month by 
month throughout a whole year or 
more can learn about the child, use his 
knowledge to assist each individual 
child, and who can see more clearly 
than anyone else the changes in the 
child which we call growth—physical, 
mental, social and emotional. 

In recent years as school people every- 
where have become more aware of 
the importance of understanding the 
growth and behavior of children, 
schools of education have placed more 
and more emphasis on this area in their 
teacher training. Generally speaking, 
beginning teachers today have some 
preparation for providing the kind of 
guidance that will contribute to the 
mental health of their pupils. Many 
teachers who have had little or no spe- 
cial preparation in their pre-service 
training in the area of guidance are 
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now taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity to grow personally and _ profes- 
sionally in this area through child study 
groups, mental health and human rela- 
tions institutes and various other types 
of in-service training. Regardless of 
whether he has had much or little train- 
ing it is still the teacher, and I believe 
rightly so, who has both the privilege 
and the responsibility for the guidance 
of “all of his pupils most of the time 
and most of his pupils all of the time.” 

The most important kind of guidance 
in the child’s school life takes place in 
an informal way when there is a healthy 
teacher-pupil relationship. The teach- 
er who can accept all children emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually and 
who believes in the worth, potentialties 
and rights of every child can do much 
to establish and maintain such a rela- 
tionship with most children. 


Meeting Adjustment Needs 


In a broad general sense of the word, 
guidance is going on throughout the 
whole educative process. Teachers in 
their strategic position will do a better 
job of guidance for all pupils when 
boards of education and administrators 
provide opportunity, in terms of time 
and facilities, for in-service training, for 
relieving teachers of routine clerical 
work and for specialized services be- 
yond what the teacher is equipped to 
give or expected to perform. Some of 
these services are for all children, such 
as psychological testing done by a psy- 
chologist or under his direction and vo- 
cational guidance for all high school 
students. 

Other specialized services are needed 
for certain children whose failure to 
make a satisfactory school adjustment 
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Virginia Quattlebaum is a visiting teacher 
in the Tifton and Tift County Schools, 
Tifton, Georgia. 





shows that they need a special kind of 
help in addition to and different from 
the guidance provided for all pupils. 
Many schools now have visiting teach- 
er service (school social work programs) 
to help meet the needs of such children. 
Legislation in several states (Georgia, 
Louisiana, Virginia, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Texas) providing for 
state-wide programs has brought visit- 
ing teacher service to rural schools. 
This is a casework service provided as 
an integral part of the school program 
to help children who are unable, with- 
out individual help, to take advantage 
of what the school offers. ‘Their prob- 
lems may be such that the teacher can- 
not help the child alone, whether she 
has the particular skill or specialized 
training or not, because the help re- 
quired, if she attempted to give it, 
would complicate her role as a teacher. 
She individualizes the child, but she 
can only do this to the extent that it 
permits her at the same time to dis- 
charge her responsibility to the group 
in the classroom. The casework rela- 
tionship requires a use of self in the 
interaction of two people which can- 
not be achieved under such group cir- 
cumstances.” 2 The child’s difficulty in 
using the school may appear in the 
form of one or more symptoms such as 
the following: non-attendance or ir- 
regular attendance, failure without ob- 
vious reasons, timidity, shyness, resent- 
ful or aggressive behavior, stealing, 


? Boston, Opal, “School Social Work in Mod- 
ern Education,” Understanding the Child, Jan- 
uary, 1950. 
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lying, inability to get along with pupils 
and teachers, and illness when con- 
fronted with difficult situations. 

In the casework relationship the visit- 
ing teacher helps the student to identify 
his difficulties in relation to school ad- 
justment and to work towards a solu- 
tion to the problem. The student par- 
ticipates in all plans for working out 
his adjustment and is helped to take 
as much responsibility as he can in 
doing so. This relationship does not 
take “the place of” and is not consid- 
ered “better than” the relationship the 
student has with the teacher. It is “‘dif- 
ferent from” and “in addition to” the 
guidance the teacher gives and is di- 
rected towards helping the student 
function more adequately in the school 
setting in relation to the teacher and 
the group. 

The visiting teacher also works with 
parents in interpreting to them the 
child’s difficulty in school and in help- 
ing them to find ways of working co- 
operatively with the school for the 
child’s benefit. Since the focus of this 
service is the “child in school,” the visit- 
ing teacher in many cases helps chil- 
dren and parents to use other agencies 
for services which are not within his 
function. 


Working with the Teacher 


The visiting teacher works closely 
with the teacher in helping children 
with school problems. The method of 
working together which will be most 
helpful to the child is the cooperative, 
interprofessional, sharing relationship 
between teacher and visiting teacher. In 
order for their work together to be effec- 
tive, the teacher and visiting teacher 
must have mutual respect and accept- 
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ance of each other as professional peo- 
ple who have different functions, re- 
sponsibilities and skills for helping 
children make maximum use of their 
school experiences. Again, the teacher 
must be recognized as the key person 
in the child’s school experience. The 
teacher may also use the visiting teacher 
as a consultant in relation to problems 
of children who are not referred for 
casework service. 

In addition to the direct service which 
the visiting teacher gives, he has a 
broader function in relation to the total 
mental health program of the school 
in the area of prevention. This may 
be through leadership and _ participa- 
tion in child study groups for parents 
and teachers and in other in-service 
training programs. As a member of 
the school staff, he also has responsi- 
bility to help set, evaluate and change 
school programs and policies. His con- 
tribution here, as in working with chil- 
dren, is different from and supplemen- 
tal to that of other school personnel. 
Because of his understanding of devel- 
opmental tasks and needs of children 
and his knowledge of difficulties which 
individual children are having, he can 
offer valuable assistance in curriculum 
planning. 

A preventive mental health program 
has its greatest opportunity for func- 
tioning effectively in schools because 
not only do practically all children at- 
tend schools but also because symptoms 
of maladjustment can be detected in 
their early stages. Because most people 
accept and understand the function of 
the school, it is not too difficult for 
them to move into the use of any serv- 
ice connected with the school. Success- 
ful and satisfying contacts and relation- 
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ships with visiting teachers can give 
people confidence and understanding 
of the whole field of social work. If 
children can grow up knowing and 
using this special casework service in 
schools they will not only be able to 
accept and use similar services later but 
will know that such help is available 
and will have some knowledge of how 
and where to find it. 

The following summary from a visit- 
ing teacher’s record illustrates how a 
teacher and visiting teacher, through a 
working relationship focused upon the 
child, contributed to the child’s adjust- 
ment. 


Thomas, age ten, grade four, was 
referred to the visiting teacher by the 
principal. He was having trouble in 
the classroom and had been involved 
in several fights on the playground, 
sometimes picking on younger chil- 
dren. He seemed to feel that every- 
one was against him. Both Mrs. W., 
the teacher, and the principal had 
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been trying to help Thomas make a 
better school adjustment. Mrs. W. 
welcomed the principal’s suggestion 
that the visiting teacher might work 
with them in helping Thomas. 

In their initial conference the 
teacher discussed freely the difficul- 
ties ‘Thomas was having and shared 
with the visiting teacher the many 
ways in which she had attempted to 
help him. She felt that she was usu- 
ally successful in reaching her pupils 
and expressed her concern because 
everything seemed to fail with 
Thomas. During the past year or 
two Thomas had acquired the name 
of being a “bad little boy” and a 
“problem child.” Although some- 
what discouraged by what his previ- 
ous teacher had told her, Mrs. W. 
felt a challenge to help Thomas get 
along better with his school work 
and with other people. 

Because of a previous contact with 
the family the visiting teacher knew 
that Thomas’ mother had a rather 
resentful attitude towards school and 
seemed to have a “bitter outlook on 
life’ which was very similar to 
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Thomas’ feeling that everyone was 
against him. This was shared with 
the teacher. The teacher discussed 
some further plans for trying to reach 
Thomas. Both teacher and visiting 
teacher understood that the ways in 
which they worked with Thomas 
would be different, that the help the 
visiting teacher could give would in 
no way replace what Mrs. W. was 
doing but was an additional service 
which ‘Thomas seemed to need. 

In the first interview with Thomas 
the visiting teacher told him about 
her work with boys and girls who 
seemed to need a little extra help to 
get along better in school. ‘Thomas 
was able to recognize his problem 
and to express his concern about it. 

In regular interviews every two 
weeks for about six months the visit- 
ing teacher helped Thomas to use his 
own strength in working out many 
of his school adjustment problems. 
‘Thomas was aware of the close work- 
ing relationship between teacher and 
visiting teacher and shared with each 
his experiences with the other. 

In regular conferences the teacher 
and visiting teacher shared with each 
other their experiences with Thomas. 

As Mrs. W. and Thomas sepa- 
rately discussed with the visiting 
teacher their plans whereby he could 
earn praise and recognition, she tried 
to help him meet the challenges as 
well as prepare him for some fail- 
ures. 

Mrs. W. found it helpful to know 
from the visiting teacher that ‘Thomas 
was aware of his problems and dis- 


mind. 
teacher or guidance specialist—is con- 
cerned with understanding the devel- 
opment of an individual through every 
possible means and helping him to grow 
toward adult maturity, to cope with life 
in an extraordinarily complex world.” * 


cussed with her his failures as well 


as his successes. She understood that 
remarks in the classroom like “I don’t 
care” and “I didn’t do anything” 
were only defenses for covering u 
his real feelings. It was also helpful 
for her to know that there were indi- 
cations that much repressed hostility 
towards parents and sibling rivalry 
were directed towards teachers and 
children at school. Often the visit- 
ing teacher, from her contacts with 
Thomas, could point out certain 
needs he seemed to have and the 
teacher in her own way could find 
the best method for meeting these 
needs in the classroom situation. 

Before the end of the school term 
the teacher, visiting teacher and 
Thomas felt that he had made a 
satisfactory adjustment to school. 
The principal and other teachers had 
noticed the change and it was evi- 
dent that teachers and children felt 
differently towards him. Best of all, 
Thomas was a much happier little 
boy and felt so much better about 
himself. 


“When we talk about guidance to- 


day, therefore, we have many things in 


A good counselor—whether 


* Editorial, Understanding the Child, op. cit. 
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What Have Our 





Drop-Outs Learned? 


CHARLES M. ALLEN 


A striking conclusion of the [linois holding power study, as presented 
in this article, is that many youths who withdraw from school are 


labeled as “failures” even before they enter high school. 


Such a 


finding points to the necessity for expanded and improved counseling 


services. 


eo discussions of guidance in the 

public schools are quite naturally 
concerned with providing better serv- 
ice for the pupils in those schools. But 
the needs of in-school children and 
youth can furnish only a partial basis 
for attacking guidance problems, for in 
a large number of schools more than 
half the schools’ potential clients are no 
longer present by the time the high 
school seniors graduate. 

The magnitude of this problem—the 
problem of the children not in school— 
is brought out by a circular of the U. S. 
Office of Education which reports that 
of every 100 children enrolled in the 
fifth grade in 1938-39, 20 dropped out 
before entering the ninth grade and 38 
more withdrew before high school grad- 
uation eight years later. Forty-two of 
the original 100 actually graduated. 
The circular further suggests that no 
states are without this problem. In 
those whose high schools had the high- 
est holding power (Iowa, Utah and Wis- 
consin, one-fourth of the _ students 
withdrew between the ninth and 
twelfth grades; the low states lost half 
their students in the same period. 


*Gaumnitz, Walter H., and Tompkins, Ells- 


worth, Holding Power and Size of High School, 
Circular No. 322, Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Education, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1950, pp. 3, 4. 
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Information provided by the Illinois 
holding power study shows that even 
within one state there is a wide varia- 
tion among schools. One of the par- 
ticipating schools found that seven stu- 
dents had dropped out for each ten who 
reached the twelfth grade while the 
school with the lowest rate of elimina- 
tion had lost only one student for each 
ten who became seniors. 

Facts similar to these have been re- 
ported from a sufficient number of stud- 
ies so that two conclusions seem in- 
escapable for schools designed to serve 
all the school-age youth of their com- 
munities. First, the number of drop- 
outs in many schools is sufficiently 
large so that the needs of the pupils 
who have withdrawn should be taken 
into account in improving the school’s 
program. Second, the variation in the 
proportion of drop-outs from school to 
school is so great that each school must 
study its own holding power. 

The holding power study of the IIli- 
nois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram was designed to provide the in- 
dividual school with an easy method of 
conducting its own investigation of the 
problem of drop-outs. In the course 





Charles M. Allen is principal, University 
High School, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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of constructing the self-study materials, 
a preliminary study,? conducted in 22 
four-year senior high schools, furnished 
in a variety of forms the answer to a 
question of major significance to guid- 
ance planning: Had the students who 
withdrew been assured by the school 
that they were doing well or had they 
been labeled with the stamp of failure? 
The most common of these labels 
of success or failure are, of course, the 
marks the student makes in his subjects 
Figure 1 
PERCENT OF DROP-OUTS MAKING VARIOUS AVERAGE MARKS 
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of study. Not only are marks given in 
most schools, but various devices are 
used to give these symbols a high order 
of importance among students. Marks 
are reported to students and their par- 
ents at frequent intervals; a minimum 


2 The method of the study is to compare the 
drop-outs from one or more classes as they pass 
through the school with those who continue in 
school as to a number of characteristics believed 
to be of significance in planning the learning 
experiences of pupils. Detailed suggestions for 
conducting the study may be found in: Allen, 
Charles M., How to Conduct the Holding Power 
Study, Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Bulletin No. 3, Of- 
fice of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois, 1949. 

A more general discussion of the findings of 
the preliminary phase of this study and a num- 
ber of others related to it is given in: Hand, 
Harold C., Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 
Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, Circular Series A, No. 51, 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program 
Bulletin No. 2, Office of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 
1949. 
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Figure 2 
PROJECTED RANK IN GRADUATING CLASS 


QUARTER PERCENT OF DROP-OUTS IN EACH QUARTER 
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average mark is required for participa- 
tion in certain attractive extracurricu- 
lar activities; low marks delay the stu- 
dent’s graduation and may require him 
to repeat courses; students with high 
average marks are granted honors and 
often special privileges; and in con- 
ferring with students, teachers frequent- 
ly point out the necessity of good marks 
if the student is to achieve the voca- 
tional and social goals the teacher be- 
lieves to be desirable. In view of such 
practices it is understandable that stu- 


Figure 3 
PERCENT OF DROP-OUTS FAILING 
NONE AND ONE OR MORE SUBJECTS 
IN FIRST SEMESTER 
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dents commonly accept school marks 
as evidences of their success or failure. 


What Do the Marks Show? 
Each of the schools in the Illinois 
study reported school marks? for each of 
their drop-outs who had stayed in school 
* Eighty-seven per cent of the 847 drop-outs 


did stay in school long enough to receive first 
semester marks. 
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long enough to get marks with the re- 
sults shown in Figure 1. With a mark 
of “C” on a five-point scale regarded 
as average, it was found that the aver- 
age marks actually received by 80 per 
cent of the boys and 66 per cent of the 
girls who withdrew were below this 
letter. It might be expected that, for 
the whole student body, the groups 
receiving above average and below aver- 
age marks would be about equal in 
numbers, but Figure 1 indicates that 
among the drop-outs only one per cent 
of the boys and four per cent of the 
girls had marks above “C.” 

The failure of a large proportion of 
the drop-outs to achieve even average 
success in their class work is further 
demonstrated by the rank these stu- 
dents would have held in the graduat- 
ing class in each of their schools. The 
reports from the schools, summarized 
in Figure 2, indicate that the grades 
made by 84 per cent of the boys and 
71 per cent of the girls who withdrew 
would have placed them in the low 
quarter of their graduating classes. 
Only one per cent of the boys and three 
per cent of the girls would have ranked 
in the upper quarter. 

Figure 3 provides still another bit of 
evidence on the same point. Half of 


Figure 4 
PERCENT OF DROP-OUTS OVER- AND UNDER-AGE 
IN NINTH GRADE 
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Figure 5 
PERCENT OF DROP-OUTS HAVING VARIOUS 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
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the boys and a third of the girls who 
withdrew had received failing marks in 
their first semester of high school work 
—their initial experience with the high 
school. 

We can, add to the picture by exam- 
ining the evidence on age for grade, 
summarized in Figure 4. About half 
the boys and girls were of normal age 
(13 years, 8 months to 14 years, 7 
months) when they entered the ninth 
grade. We might expect the remainder 
to be divided equally between over- 
and under-age groups, but this was not 
the case. Among the boys, 53 per cent 
were over-age, while only four per cent 
were under the normal age. Among 
the girls, 41 per cent were over-age and 
seven per cent under-age. The reasons 
for this heavy proportion of over-age 
students were not available from the 
schools, but one may surmise that a 
major factor had been the repeating of 
one or more grades in the elementary 
school. | 

Here then, we have a group of boys 
and girls a large proportion of whom 
had received notice almost from their 
admission to high school that they were 
not measuring up to the expectations 
of the school. The high percentage 
of over-age youth leads one to suspect 
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that experience with failure in the class 
situation had, for many of them, started 
before they entered high school. It is 
also worth while noting that in each of 
the measures cited girls seemed to have 
an advantage over boys; significantly 
smaller proportions of girls received 
low marks, were over-age and had failed 
subjects. 

The question may be asked: Were 
these young people educable? Perhaps 
they were of such a low order of intelli- 
gence that they were not fitted for high 
school work. 

The information provided by the 
schools on their drop-outs shows that 
most of them were of sufficiently high 
intelligence to do high school work, al- 
though they were heavily concentrated 
in the below average part of the range. 
Only five per cent of the boys and one 
per cent of the girls were reported as 
having intelligence quotients below 75, 
but 44 per cent of the boys and 38 per 
cent of the girls had IQs below 95, as 
shown in Figure 5. 

The use of intelligence test scores 
as measures of educability has received 
considerable attention, largely as a re- 
sult of research findings that such tests 
provide low scores for children of the 
lower social classes.¢ “These low scores 
have been found to be reasonably de- 
pendable predictors of the success of 
children of lower social classes in con- 
ventional schools but other types of evi- 
dence have indicated® that many schools 
are so organized as to give the best serv- 


*Eells, Kenneth; Davis, Allison; Havighurst, 
Robert J.; Herrick, Virgil E.; and Tyler, Ralph 
W., Intelligence and Cultural Differences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 1951. 


5 Davis, Allison, Social-Class Influences Upon 
Learning, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1949. 
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ice to children from middle class fam- 
ilies. 

In this connection it was found that 
among the drop-outs considered in the 
Illinois study, the fathers of 69 per cent 
of the boys and 75 per cent of the girls 
were skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled 
laborers. It seems possible that many 
of these former students whose parents 
were near the low end of the socio- 
economic scale were more educable than 
their intelligence test scores indicate, 
particularly if one believes that schools 
should attempt to meet the needs of all 
their clientele.® 

The most striking conclusion to be 
drawn from the Illinois holding power 
study is that a large proportion of the 
youth who withdrew had been labeled 
as failures in the major enterprise of 
the school—the activity that is built 
around the classroom. 

One implication of these findings for 
those planning guidance programs is 
that the potential drop-out should be 
discovered and provided with counsel- 
ing before he takes himself finally out 
of the school. Guidance specialists 
may be inclined, however, to overlook 
a second and equally important duty. 
They must join with others to provide 
potential school leavers with in-school 
learning experiences which they will 
accept as meeting their needs. 

Whatever the school’s failures in 
teaching these former students, it has 
taught them one lesson very effectively: 
that school is not for them. That they 
have learned their lesson well is dem- 
onstrated by one convincing fact—they 
are no longer in school. 


*For a discussion of this point see the chap- 


ter by Ralph W. Tyler in Intelligence and Cul- 
tural Differences, cited in footnote 4. 
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What mental health hazards do teachers face today? 


Mental Health Hazards in School 


LOUIS KAPLAN 
and J. DAVID O’DEA 


This article 


reports results of a study of pressures which keep teachers from 


accomplishing best results in their work with children. 


EACHERS readily agree that de- 

veloping mental health is one of the 
primary functions of the school. Yet 
evidence indicates that from 13 to 33 
percent of the children in school today 
have symptoms of serious maladjust- 
ment. Many more children are de- 
veloping nervous mannerisms as they 
struggle to adapt to the demands of 
society. 

Who is responsible for placing chil- 
dren under so much stress? 

Teachers are quick to blame the 
Parents are equally quick to 
Meanwhile, 


home. 
say the school is at fault. 
the children suffer. 

As teachers, our function is not to 
win this argument but to do all we can 
toward helping children find happiness 
and security. If the home can help, our 
job will be so much easier; if the home 
is not a constructive influence in the 
life of a child, then teachers must work 
so much harder to compensate for this 
lack. 

This is admittedly a serious responsi- 
bility for teachers. It becomes even 
more serious when teachers are not 
fully prepared to accept the obligations 
for developing the mental health of 
children. A recent survey made by the 





Louis Kaplan is education specialist, Uni- 
versity College, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. J. David O’Dea is 
assistant director of student personnel, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Branch. 
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National Education Association! indi- 
cated that from 15 to 33 percent of the 
nation’s teachers were themselves un- 
dergoing trials and tensions which 
made them unhappy in their work. 
‘Teachers who are under stress cannot 
exert the best possible influence upon 
the mental health of children. If we 
are to implement the principle of de- 
veloping mental health in school, one 
of our first tasks must be to discover 
what is causing teachers to be unhappy 
in their jobs. 


Pressures on Teachers 


A modest beginning toward securing 
such information was a study made by 
J. David O'Dea in 1951 to determine 
the mental health hazards confronting 
teachers in Oregon. A mental health 
hazard was defined as, “A condition 
prevents an individual from 
realizing the greatest success which his 
capacities will permit, with a maximum 


which 


of satisfaction to himself and the social 
order, and a minimum of friction and 
tension.’’? 

Sixty-seven experienced teachers con- 
tributed to this study. They were 
asked to indicate on a well-developed 


* Research Division, National Education As- 


sociation, “Teaching Load in 1950,” Research 
Bulletin Vol. XXIX, No. 1, February 1951, 
Washington, D. C.: The National Education 
Association of the United States. 

* Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School 
Practice, Stanford University Press, 1943, p. 3. 
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check list the mental health hazards 
which they had encountered as teach- 
ers.* ‘The teachers in this study were 
cautioned to react to only those items 
which lay within their personal experi- 
ences and to avoid hearsay and sec- 
ondary sources of information. 

When the responses to this check list 
were tabulated, it was found that eleven 
items troubled 25 percent or more of 
the teachers. ‘This tabulation is shown 
in Table I. 


Table I 


MENTAL HEALTH HAZARDS OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS* 


Factor Frequency Percentage 
Teacher load too heavy... 43 64 
Overcrowded classrooms... 36 51 
Inadequate housing... 35 . 50 
University work carried concur- 
rently with full teaching load.... 33 . 49 


Failure of a report card to give ade- 


quate descriptions of a _ specific 

child's potentialities... . 32 48 
Lack of parents’ cooperation with 

school... . 30 ... 44 
Teachers performing secretarial 

duties... ,, “28 cin. Se 
Insufficient supplies and equipment. 27 40 
Conflicting personalities of teachers. 27 40 
Failure of schools to realize and 

satisfy individual differences, in- 

telligence and achievement... . 26 bike ¢ Se 
Lack of school funds to operate 

efficiently.... 25 of 337 


* Highest frequency items checked as mental health 
hazards with reference to the classroom teacher by 67 
teachers who were graduate students in the State of 
Oregon. The percentage is also included. 

Six of the eleven factors cited in 
Table I show that teachers are troubled 
by the consequences of inadequate 
school budgets. Too often, when in- 
creased funds for schools are sought, 
it is assumed that the best use to which 
these funds could be put would be to 
increase teacher salaries. As important 
as this purpose may be, this study indi- 
cates that an increase in salary will not 


* Dr. W. C. Kvaraceus, professor of education 
at Boston University, and a committee of grad- 
uate students developed the check list used in 
this study. Appreciation is extended to Profes- 
sor Kvaraceus for permission to use the check 
list. 
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in itself reduce the emotional pressures 
It is also necessary to 
have sufficient money to buy those ma- 
terials will free 
teachers from the duties and mental 
health hazards which sap their vitality 
and lower their morale. 


on teachers. 


and services which 


‘The facts that 44 percent of the teach- 
ers felt parents were not cooperating 
with the school, and 48 percent were 
dissatisfied with the report cards used, 
suggest that parent-teacher associations 
could do a great deal more toward im- 
proving the working conditions of 
teachers, leaving them free to devote 
their energies to the children. 

School administrators should be par- 
ticularly concerned that almost 40 per- 
cent of the teachers were unhappy over 
interpersonal tensions existing within 
the staff, and with failure of the school 
to adapt its program to the needs of 
children. 

In fact, the administrator seems to be 
a key person in promoting the mental 
health of teachers. He is the one who 
could be most instrumental in securing 
the needed funds, in working with the 
P.T.A. toward improvement of teacher 
welfare, in promoting staff morale with- 
in the school and in adjusting the 
school program to meet the needs of 
children. 


Teachers Need Help with Children 


In addition to the pressures described 
above, another very serious problem 
was found to exert a negative influence 
on the mental health of teachers. ‘This 
study revealed that teachers tend to de- 
velop a feeling of helplessness due to 
their inability to cope with the mental 
health which confront their 
children. 


hazards 
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Table II 
MENTAL HEALTH HAZARDS OF CHILDREN* 


Factor Frequency Percentage 
Unsatisfactory home conditions.... 51 ...... 91 
Failure of traditional curriculum to 

meet the needs of many students.. 42 ...... 62 
Overcrowded classrooms........... ” eee 51 
Fear to participate orally in class 

due to insecure feelings. . waa pT Soe 51 
Failure of schools to realize ‘and sat- 

isfy individual differences, and 

Py ad aii | Sue AT 50 
Inadequate playground facilities.... 32 ...... 48 
Failure to be accepted into desired 

MRE Es cro da et caewdet oa hss Be ee 48 
Parents unhappily married........ . a 44 
Inability to participate in all de- 

sired school activities due to 

financial difficulties............. BY 2343505 44 
Failure of a report card to give ade- 

quate description of a _ specific 

child’s potentialities............ reer 44 
Inadequate clothing and spending 

WIN co «Bil 5 hg oo Ween to oleauee ee 43 
Lack of parents’ cooperation with 

IEE OE Fae Te cx hcas 42 
Labeling students as delinquent or 

fon lower social ctatws........40. IG .cwees 39 
Teacher using degrading remarks, 

sarcasm, harsh criticisms to stud- 

dent before other students....... Ti cakccs 39 
Speech impediment interferes with 

classroom participation. . Bons | re 
Conflicting personalities of pupils... wee | ene 39 
Shyness (eetrems)... ......200s cece / Mgtthesaee 37 





* Highest frequency items checked as mental health 
hazards with an cons to the pupil by 67 teachers who 
were graduate students in the State of Oregon. The 
percentage is also included. 


More than one-third of the teachers 
described the situations listed in Table 
II as having a serious effect on the 
mental health of children. Leading the 
list as a source of anxiety to teachers 
are the unsatisfactory home conditions 
of many children. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that teachers can do rela- 
tively little to alter home conditions. 
Yet the most serious source of child ad- 
justment problems seems to relate to 
the home. 

To make matters worse, it appears 
that the school is not doing all it could 
to help children find some of the satis- 
factions lacking at home. The fact that 
teachers are troubled by such factors 
as failure of the traditional curriculum 
to meet the needs of children, inade- 
quate playground facilities, and the 
hostile behavior displayed by some 
teachers in their dealings with children, 
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*Louis Kaplan, 


suggests that the school is not provid- 
ing adequate compensations for chil- 
dren, and may even be intensifying 
their adjustment problems. 


Implications of This Study 


While this study of mental health 
hazards in the school may not be en- 
tirely representative for Oregon teach- 
ers in general, supplementary evidence 
indicates that teachers are laboring un- 
der a great deal of emotional pressure.* 
They are being asked to do alone what 
is properly the joint concern of teach- 
ers, administrators, school boards and 
parents. 

When schools were considered re- 
sponsible only for the intellectual de- 
velopment of children, education was 
a formal, business-like affair which 
could be handled in the classroom by 
the teacher alone. Now that schools 
are charged with responsibility for pro- 
moting the emotional, social and ethi- 
cal growth of children, as well as their 
intellectual development, the job has 
become too big for one person to 
handle. 

To do an effective job in the school 
today, the teacher needs assistance from 
administrators, school board members 
and parents. 

®@ Administrators can help by being 
sympathetic and by trying to under- 
stand the teacher’s problems. They 
can establish a permissive school at- 
mosphere which promotes the morale 
of teachers. They can develop in-serv- 
ice and guidance programs which help 
teachers clarify their personal feelings 
and improve their understanding of 


“The Annoyances of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. 45:649-665. May 1952. 
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children. And they can bring into the 
school those social agencies which can 
help alleviate the mental health hazards 
affecting children. 

®@ School board members must un- 
derstand that working with children is 
often a heavy drain upon a teacher's 
emotional energies. ‘They must see the 
need for providing the funds, facilities 
and equipment to help relieve teachers 
of the pressures which further drain 
their energies and prevent them from 
establishing wholesome personal life- 
patterns and desirable learning-climates 
for the children. 

@ Parents must be willing to relieve 
the teacher of extra burdens, to sup- 
port and encourage the teacher, and to 





make it easier for her to achieve indi- 
vidual happiness, as well as to cope with 
the adjustment problems of children. 

As a group, teachers are making a 
conscientious effort to help children 
achieve mental health. However, teach- 
ers who are insecure and emotionally 
disturbed cannot devote their full 
energies to the personality development 
of children. As a result, teachers de- 
velop further anxieties because they 
are not doing their jobs as well as they 
would like to. With a little help from 
parents, school administrators and the 
community, teaching can be made a 
pleasant, wholesome, and _ professional 
activity with a greater quota of happi- 
ness introduced into the public school. 
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Guidance through Teaching 


LUCILE ALLARD 


“A good guidance program,” this author contends, “is one which 


permeates the whole school with a philosophy of good will and 


cooperative action.” 


ANY of our most capable teachers 

are finding that they need help. 

They ask, “What shall we do with the 

many emotionally disturbed children in 

our schools today?” Parents, too, are 
asking for help with this problem. 

We cannot underestimate the impor- 
tance of the teachers’ role in guiding 
children and young people. The most 
promising techniques for such guidance 
originate in the classroom, where ex- 
periences mutually shared promote 
good feelings, and where feelings are 
considered important. Day by day the 
teacher is in direct contact with the 
youngsters. The attitude and person- 
ality of the teacher are therefore im- 
portant. No one else is in such a stra- 
tegic position to know each child and 
find out what he needs. The larger the 
class the more difficult really good 
guidance teaching becomes. 

The school psychologist, the super- 
visor or the visiting teacher can only 
justify his existence if his major em- 
phasis is upon assisting teachers and 
parents in better understanding their 
children’s difficulties, and in promoting 
their successes. 

Today we are in a period of the high- 
est material development in world his- 
tory. This fact influences children’s 
knowledge and interests. Little chil- 
dren discuss space travel, the latest 





Lucile Allard is coordinator in the ele- 
mentary schools, Garden City, New York. 
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rocket ship and recent scientific dis- 
coveries with as much ease as we once 
talked of our favorite dolls. Man can 
now travel halfway round the globe in 
twenty-four hours. Yet historians, 
journalists and men engaged in inter- 
national diplomacy tell us that fear, 
violence and hatred are stalking the 
adult world. Children’s behavior is a 
reflection of that adult world. Malad- 
justments and emotional disturbances 
in children are actually reflections of 
the fear and hatred in the adult world. 

In spite of the supposed security of 
their position which has come through 
tenure, teachers are also affected by the 
confusion, conflict and insecurity from 
which there seems to be no immediate 
escape. If there is confusion and mis- 
understanding in the adult world, there 
is also confusion and misunderstanding 
in the life of the school. There seems 
to be an undercurrent of conflict be- 
tween what school people know and 
what they can do. For example, theory 
says, “Children learn better through 
play”; but another voice whispers, 
“Teach them only the three R’s; keep 
them up to grade; and don’t have too 
much noise.” Theory says, “Let chil- 
dren make decisions’; but the other 
voice suggests that teachers and princi- 
pals must make all decisions. Like- 
wise, theory says, “Buy movable fur- 
niture”; but that invisible voice whis- 
pers, “Don’t let children move about 
too much.” 
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Again theory says, “Teachers must 
know their children, must study them 
carefully”; yet final decisions for group- 
ing, promotion and placement are still 
made quite frequently by the school 
head, who may comment rather sadly, 
“I cannot please everyone. Wide open 
discussion only leads to unpleasant dis- 
agreements. If I make the decisions, 
everyone will be happier and all con- 
troversy will be avoided.”” ‘Theory re- 
peats, “Teachers, you must know your 
children, find out about what they do at 
home and at school, try to discover 
what they are thinking”; then a psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist warns, ‘“Teach- 
ers are not specialists, they should not 
dabble in psychiatry. ‘They cannot in- 
terpret our confidential records with- 
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out prejudice. Psychological guidance 


not such specialists.” 

The teacher’s job requires physical 
and emotional stamina. It also calls for 
a wide variety of knowledges and skills, 
some of which are not directly related 


to the education and adjustment of the | 
class he is teaching. At the same time | 
he must understand every one of his | 


own twenty-five to forty-five youngsters 
so that all will work “up to capacity.” 
And how is he going to know just what 
is “capacity” for each child? 


How To Achieve Good Results? 


The above is rather an elaborate 
backdrop in the dramatic dilemma out 
of which good guidance must grow. 


- y 
Courtesy Ernest A. Owen, Garden City, New York 


EACH new child entering school presents a challenge both to parents and teachers. 
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Courtesy Ernest A. Owen, Gorden City, New York 


THROUGH a special interest in science, an artistic talent, or a beautiful singing voice, 
a child may discover hidden strength. 


Many school leaders are working fever- 
ishly to bring about good results with 
the best possible psychological services 
and adjustment programs for the least 
cost and the greatest saving of human 
resources. Even so, few schools can af- 
ford to secure the services of a specialist 
to treat every emotionally disturbed 
child. We must, therefore, find some 
other possible method of providing for 
these children. Those schools which 
have been able to secure psychological 
services have improved the type of serv- 
ice which they could render. Formerly 
the specialist merely administered tests 
and wrote reports. However, adminis- 
tration and interpretation of intelli- 
gence tests and academic progress tests 
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are only a small part of the type of 
guidance which is currently needed 
from kindergarten through secondary 
school. 

One of the greatest areas of progress 
in guidance is in the change from mere 
testing to evaluation. Other areas of 
equal importance are the changed re- 
lationship between parents and teach- 
ers, and the changed attitudes of teach- 
ers and children toward each other. We 
now know that the early years before 
children enter school are important. 
When they come to kindergarten, we 
accept them as they are. The first step 
in guidance by the teaching staff is to 
find out as much as possible about each 
child, to become acquainted with his 
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mother and father, his sisters and broth- 
ers, and to know other adults who are 
associated with him or responsible for 
him in the home. 

Parents and teachers need to ex- 
change ideas about their children; 
neither one nor the other should at- 
tempt to dictate all procedures. Each 
new child entering school presents a 
challenge both to parents and teachers. 
As a result of such a challenge, there 
has been throughout the country a 
steady development of scheduled par- 
ent-teacher conferences to supplement 
or to replace abstract grades and report 
cards. Required _ parent-conference 
evaluation of children’s progress has 
become more common in public schools. 
Teacher preparation for working with 
parents, nevertheless, still lags far be- 
hind. 

Teachers seem to be_ particularly 
troubled by children who demand too 
much of their attention. We all know 
that if young people do not receive 
sympathetic attention at home, some- 
one else must give them that special 
individual consideration. Youngsters 
become disturbed in various kinds of 
situations. The extent and type of dis- 
turbance are closely related to the op- 
portunities for real happiness and 
existing in the 


wholesome growth 


child’s home and school. 


Help from the Specialist 


The solution of any child’s difficulty 
in school cannot:be passed over entirely 
to the psychologist or to the psychiatrist. 
In the last analysis, the child’s adjust- 
ment in school is the responsibility of 
the teacher and the school administra- 
tor, working together with the parents. 
But contributing to the gradual and 
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final improvement, will be all those 
adults who know and have known the 
child. Here the consulting psychologist, 
with background and experience in in- 
dividual adjustment and group therapy, 
can be of real assistance to the teacher. 
The type of specialist we now need for 
public schools is one who knows what 
is happening to teachers and children 
in the classroom, and who is able to 
evaluate relationships within the school. 

The consulting psychologist should 
be a regular member of the staff and 
should be accepted by the children as 
such. He is brought in as a neutral 
observer and participator. After watch- 
ing children at work and at play in the 
classroom with the teacher, and after 
examining all available test records and 
other descriptive reports, he leads regu- 
larly scheduled group discussions with 
all school personnel who can contribute 
to the consideration of each case. All 
elements are considered; then the 
threads are woven into probable causes 
of the child’s difficulty, and possible 
next steps are suggested. The psychol- 
ogist confers individually with the 
teacher, with other members of the 
staff and occasionally with parents. 
The school nurse also plays an impor- 
tant part in a good guidance program. 

Along with any psychotherapy which 
the child receives, he should have regu- | 
lar opportunity for experiences in crea- 
tive art, music, dancing and _ physical | 
education with his group. The reading | 
specialist and the teachers of shop, | 
science, art and music, play an impor- | 
tant role in the child’s adjustment to 
Through development of a 
special interest in science, an artistic | 
talent or a beautiful singing voice, a 
child may discover hidden strength 


| 
| 


school. 
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which will bring him a sense of achieve- 
ment, and restore the confidence in 
himself which he has lost. 

We have spoken of fear, hatred and 
violence in the adult world, and of con- 
fusion and doubt in the school. One 
of the most promising developments 
in our present day education is the 
change in what most schools consider 
important. These important 
things have grown out of many years 
of child study and research. Child spe- 
cialists from many and varied profes- 
sions have contributed to our knowl- 
edge of children and young people. 
But there has always been a lag be- 
tween what we want and what we are 


to be 


able to have. 

It is really important that children 
be able to like school, to enjoy learning 
and to use what they have learned—to 
see the value and worth of knowledge 
which they get from books and libraries, 
and to have a great desire to know 
more and more. We believe that young- 
sters who have knowledge which they 
can use and enjoy are in better mental 
and physical health. 

We have wondered if much confusion 
and conflict in the school do not come 
from the fact that many teachers and 
parents are doubtful about the value of 
modern educational methods for their 
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children. When expected progress is not 
in evidence, neither teachers nor par- 
ents seem to be able to assure each 
other that the children are developing 
satisfactorily. 

We say that children need security— 
but they also need adventure. A good 
school gives such adventure through a 
curriculum which provides for travel 
to new places, for learning new facts 
and making new friends. For this type 
of program, which goes on five hours a 
day, five days a week, only the teacher 
can be held responsible. Perhaps we 
need to make an analysis of the teach- 
er’s job, what he does now and what 
best practice says he should be doing. 
No doubt this study would contribute 
much to our total guidance program 
for teachers, children and youth. 

Good guidance is an evolutionary 
process, seldom static and usually not 
final. Children and teachers learn and 
thrive when given opportunity to grow 
and develop according to their special 
individual needs; also they mature and 
find satisfaction and security in assum- 
ing responsibility for working with 
others. A good guidance program is 
not a narrow compartmentalized pro- 
gram of testing and adjustment, but 
should permeate the whole school with 
a philosophy of good will and coopera- 
tive action. 
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A Program in Family Living 


RUTH DAVIS 


In a common learnings program, pupils in an Alabama high school 


study family living, a topic of immediate concern to youth. 


HE CENTRAL SCHOOL, located 

in the heart of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Area about eleven miles northwest 
of Florence, Alabama, is a rural, con- 
solidated school with an enrollment of 
approximately 750 students, grades one 
to twelve. 

For several years the daily schedule 
in this school has been organized so 
that all high school students have a 
two-hour core period with about twenty- 
five to thirty students in each section. 
According to the Alabama Course of 
Study, the core curriculum consists of 
“those basic socializing experiences 
which all youth should have as a part 
of their school life.” It is sometimes 
spoken of as the “common learnings” 
part of the school program, and its chief 
purpose is education for democratic 
living or education for citizenship. The 
content is designed to meet the needs 
of youth and is based upon their in- 
terests, needs, abilities and past experi- 
ences. 

There is no official, specially-trained 
guidance director in this school. The 
core teacher, with this larger block of 
time, serves as guidance counselor to 
all students of a particular grade, 
though the other classroom teachers 
share this responsibility. 

During no other period of the growth 
and development of an individual are 
there so many doubts and indecisions 
as during the adolescent years, and at 
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no other time is there a greater need 
for guidance in facing the uncertainties 
of the present and the future. Since 
one of the most disturbing factors in 
the lives of this age group is their inter- 
est in the opposite sex and the realiza- 
tion that in the very near future they 
will be establishing homes of their own, 
a unit on Marriage and the Family, a 
topic of vital interest to them at this 
time, has been developed. 

Some years ago such a course may not 
have been so important, but young peo- 
ple today are living under conditions 
quite unlike those their parents knew 
when they were young. Because the 
unity of the home is threatened today 
by so many conflicting forces, education 
for family living has become increas- 
ingly necessary as a part of youth’s 
training. 

This unit, as well as other units, is 
usually scheduled near the beginning 
of the term when the class is making 
plans for its year’s work. During this 
time students and teacher work to- 
gether setting up goals for the year and 
agreeing upon criteria to be used in the 
selection of problems. The teacher 


keeps in mind the school’s philosophy | 


and objectives and his over-all respon- 
sibility for the guidance of this group. 
Care is also taken to avoid duplication 





Ruth Davis is senior core teacher, Central 
High School, Central Heights, Route 4, 
Florence, Alabama. 
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of work done in home economics and 
other classes. 

Near the beginning of this study, the 
teacher and the pupils cooperatively 
work out a list of suggested problems 
and sub-problems, which naturally 
vary from class to class and from year 
to year. This is done by writing ques- 
tions of all kinds on the blackboard. 
Putting these on the board seems to pro- 
vide a “focus for group thinking” and 
tends to help the group identify prob- 
lems of which they previously may not 
have been aware. Later, after every 
pupil has had an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the list, these questions are 
put into the hands of a planning com- 
mittee. This committee studies the 
questions and with the help of the 
teacher or student teacher organizes 
them into more logical divisions. Often 
the organization is planned by the 
whole class, in order to give everyone 
experience in outlining. The ques- 
tions are classified under such head- 
ings as dating, courtship, engagement, 
meaning of marriage, marriage laws 
and customs, financial problems, par- 
enthood and factors in a successful mar- 
riage. 

In the meantime a committee is at 
work locating all the available mate- 
rials on the subject. Books are borrowed 
from the public library and the book- 
mobile, the college library, and class- 
room libraries, and these are placed in 
the core classrooms. As much new ma- 
terial as can be afforded is purchased 
each year. 

After the outline is accepted, the stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to se- 
lect a topic for individual study, and 
groups are formed accordingly. There 
follows a period of individual research 
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and study as well as some group work. 
The pupils are encouraged to read 
from as many sources as possible. They 
are given help in note taking and are 
shown how to make a bibliography. 
Each group shares with the rest of the 
class the knowledge it has gained. A 
group report may be done in various 
ways; for example, some groups use 
panel or round table discussions; others 
may present a play or radio skit. 


A Cooperative Approach 


Pupil-teacher planning is most ef- 
fective when the teacher believes that 
the pupils have the ability to plan and 
then create situations in which they 
will be stimulated to think and willing 
to express their ideas without fear of 
being unduly criticized or ridiculed, 
for pupils at this age are very sensitive 
to the opinions of their classmates. 
Therefore, the unit usually begins with 
an aspect of the problem that has mean- 
ing and significance to them or one 
that is of current concern. For exam- 
ple, the unit on Marriage and the Fam- 
ily sometimes begins with a discussion 
of questions concerning boy-girl rela- 
tionships or conflicts with parents over 
such things as the use of the family car, 
friends, late hours, rivalry with broth- 
ers and sisters or other causes of fam- 
ily irritations. 

Allowing different pupils to preside 
during discussion periods is another 
way of getting pupils to participate. 
Not only -does this help the one who 
presides te gain poise, self-confidence 
and practice in oral expression, but 
those in the audience seem to find it 
easier to take part. Tensions are re- 
lieved somewhat, and they seem more 
willing to express their ideas than when 
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the teacher presides. The teacher, of 
course, does not become an outsider. 
Rather, as a member of the group he, 
too, may offer suggestions—topics that 
otherwise might be overlooked. In this 
way he has a better opportunity of 
becoming a counsellor-teacher. 

Students are encouraged to express 
their ideas as clearly as possible. In the 
early stages, when they still may be un- 
sure of themselves because they are not 
too well acquainted with the teacher 
and with each other, some weaknesses 
are overlooked and much encourage- 
ment is given. 

In order for a teacher to be a success- 
ful guide, he must know as much as 
possible about the students under his 
supervision. Therefore, he studies each 
pupil so that he will be fully aware of 
the possibilities and limitations of this 
particular individual. Only then is he 
able to adjust the experiences to meet 
the pupil’s particular needs. One way 
of providing for individual differences 
is to see that a variety of learning ma- 
terials is available for the development 
of the problem. The Life Adjustment 
Booklets, published by the Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, furnish easy 
reading material for the slower readers. 
Those especially suitable for this unit 
are Dating Days, Understanding Your- 
self, Getting Along with Others, Under- 
standing Sex, How to Get Along with 
Parents, and Looking Ahead to Mar- 
riage. Available also are many other 
inexpensive pamphlets. Among these 
are the Public Affairs Pamphlets, such 
as Keeping Up with Teen-Agers, Build- 
ing a Successful Marriage, and Broken 
Homes. 

There are numerous other ways to 
provide for individual differences. Not 
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all pupils become good leaders but 
good followers are needed, too. Crea- 
tive talents of the group are discovered 
and may be utilized for various activi- 
ties. For instance, those with artistic 
ability collect and arrange an attractive 
bulletin board display. Others may be 
interested in dramatization. Skits, so- 
ciodramas or role playing are used for 
topics covering situations such as “A 
Scene at the Dinner Table,” “Who Will 
Have the Car Tonight,” or “Who Wore 
My New Dress (or Tie) .” 
Effective Techniques 

As great a variety of techniques as 
possible has been used in developing 
this unit. Some that have proved most 
effective are described below. 

One of the most impressive drama- 
tizations used in this unit was a mock 
church wedding in suitable costumes 
and with simple decorations. A simple 
church wedding ceremony with ush- 
ers, bridesmaids, traditional wedding 
marches and appropriate solos, was 
presented in the auditorium by the pu- 
pils of one section with other sections 
as invited guests. Invitations were 
written and sent to all guests. Visiting 
parents were used as mothers of the 
bride and groom and were ushered in 
in correct fashion. ‘The whole atmos- 
phere was one of dignity and solemnity. 
This type of activity calls for a variety 
of talents and is particularly good for 
rural groups, many members of which 
may not have attended a church wed- 
ding. As a result of this activity, one 
member of the class who married soon 
after the close of school, did have a 
small rural church wedding in her com- 
munity. It is hoped that others will 
follow this example rather than the 
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common practice of running off to a 
town in a neighboring state to be mar- 
ried in haste by a stranger. One of 
the purposes of this unit is to give an 
appreciation for the sacredness of the 
marriage vows and a greater under- 
standing of the responsibilities of mar- 
ried life. 

A panel or a round table discussion 
on a specific subject such as “Desir- 
able Characteristics in a Mate” or 
“Standards of Conduct for Dating and 
Courtship” encourages a vast amount 
of research, for a panel must be based 
on authoritative information. When 
students are able to read material and 
interpret it correctly in their own words 
instead of merely repeating meaningless 
statements that are memorized, some- 
times incorrectly, then learning be- 
comes worth while. 

In one such panel, the entire audi- 
ence began participating ahead of time 
—before either the teacher or the stu- 
dent teacher realized what actually 
was happening. Even though rules of 
presenting a panel were not followed 
to the letter, value was gained because 
participation was lively and spontane- 
ous. Free exchange of ideas and vary- 
ing points of view were expressed rather 
than having merely a question and an- 
swer session between the leader and the 
members of the panel as so often hap- 
pens when the subject is less interesting. 

Visiting speakers who are specialists 
on certain subjects have been used to 
great advantage in this unit. The fol- 
lowing are suggestive of some of the 
community resources that have been 
used. A physician was invited to talk 
about the “Importance of Pre-Marital 
Physical Examinations,” a judge ex- 
plained the “Legal Aspects of Marriage 
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and Divorce” in language that all could 
understand; a psychologist and a soci- 
ologist from the nearby teachers college 
came to speak on the “Effect of Person- 
ality on a Successful Marriage” and 
“Expectations in Marriage” and a min- 
ister spoke on “Establishing a Christian 
Home.” 

Films furnish another excellent 
source of teaching material and have 
been used to some extent and with ef- 
fectiveness. Several textbooks on Mar- 
riage and the Family give helpful an- 
notated lists of suitable films while a 
mimeographed list of free films on 
some phases of this topic may be ob- 
tained from various sources. 

One of the most interesting ways of 
enriching the unit is through the read- 
ing of good literature. A list of novels, 
short stories and poems dealing with 
some of these problems in family rela- 
tionships may be found in the appen- 
dix of the text, You and Your Family, 
by Moore and Leahy. Articles in cur- 
rent magazines and the reading of plays 
furnish supplementary reading mate- 
rials that are used to help meet indi- 
vidual differences. Appropriate Bible 
readings and songs provide variety in 
the daily program. Authentic material 
on sex education is made available. 
Parents in the community have shown 
an interest in this unit and have, on 
several occasions, asked for material for 
their teen-age children to read. 

The teacher’s chief role in this study 
has been that of determining individual 
and group needs, guiding group plan- 
ning, guiding the activities of the group 
and helping students evaluate their 
progress from time to time. Evaluation 
has been based as much as possible on 
the changed behavior of the pupils. 
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Some assumptions upon which a sound program of vocational guid- 


ance is based are examined is this article. 


Procedures which may 


be of assistance to school people in developing such a program are 


also suggested. 


Rigel year some two million young 
people graduate from high schools 
throughout the United States. Ap- 
proximately an equal number of youth 
leave school annually without finishing 
high school. Each of these individuals 
faces the task of finding a place for 
himself in the adult world, a task that 
grows increasingly difficult as the na- 
tion’s economy becames more complex. 
The future of the nation and the hap- 
piness of the individuals themselves 
depend to an important extent upon 
the success with which these youth solve 
the problems associated with finding 
and undertaking suitable adult roles. 
A democratic society makes certain 
demands upon its youth. It expects 
each to assume a shareholder’s respon- 
sibility for the conduct of government 
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at the local, state and national levels. 
It expects that most of them will under- 
take the obligations involved in the 
establishment of a home. It anticipates 
that each will be willing and able to 
perform his share of the work that so- 
ciety needs to have performed. To the 
home and the school are delegated the 
major share of the responsibility for 
making certain that each young person, 
as he approaches adulthood, is prepared 
to undertake successfully these and 
other appropriate roles. 

Statements of educational objectives 
have recognized the responsibility of 
the schools for assisting youth to achieve 
a satisfactory occupational adjustment. 
Recent studies of public opinion indi- 
cate that the public expects this type of 
service from its schools. A public opin- 
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ion study completed in Pasadena in 
connection with a recent survey of the 
schools in that community shows that 
84 per cent of the citizens expect the 
four-year junior high schools to pro- 
vide assistance in the selection of an 
occupation and that 85 per cent believe 
that these schools should offer training 
for a job or vocation. Recently the 
Palo Alto Education Council, a citizens’ 
group, studied the opinions of parents 
in that community as to the services 
desired from their schools. Two-thirds 
of the parents believed that the schools 
should be responsible for helping stu- 
dents select a vocation and 45 per cent 
felt that every student should be pre- 
pared to earn a living by the time he 
graduated from high school.? Indica- 
tions are that the public is inclined to 
go along with the educators in respect 
to the responsibility of the schools for 
helping young people to work out a 
satisfactory occupational adjustment. 
How can the public schools increase 
their effectiveness in helping young peo- 
ple to develop sound occupational ob- 
jectives? In the past, efforts in this 
direction have been based upon the ap- 
parent assumption that decisions con- 
cerning occupational goals are arrived 
at largely through an intellectual proc- 
ess. Efforts have been directed toward 
helping individual students to gain a 
better understanding of their interests 
and abilities, to gain a broader knowl- 
edge of their educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities, and then, through 


*Clyde M. Hill and Lloyd N. Morrisett, Re- 
port of the Pasadena School Survey, 1951. Pas- 
adena, California: Pasadena Board of Educa- 
tion, 1952. p. 72. 

* Wilford M. Aikin, “What Do People Want 
From Their Schools?” The Kiwanis Magazine, 
May 1952. 
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counseling and appropriate group ac- 
tivities, to integrate the two sets of facts 
into a program of occupational selec- 
tion and training. Most activity of this 
type has been developed at the high 
school and college levels because deci- 
sions have to be made at that time as 
to specific programs and because the 
intellectual nature of this process seems 
more suited to that level of maturity. 


Assumptions Underlying Program 


Perhaps the time has arrived to ex- 
amine with a critical eye the assump- 
tions upon which such a program of 
vocational guidance is based. Such an 
examination need not imply that the 
procedures are altogether ineffective, 
but rather that it might be possible to 
improve upon them. Certainly an im- 
portant step in the strengthening of the 
occupational adjustment services pro- 
vided by schools can be taken if a sat- 
isfactory theory as to how occupational 
choices are made can be stated and 
tested. A beginning in this direction 
has been made by a team of workers at 
Columbia University. —~Team members 
came from the fields of economics, psy- 
chiatry, sociology and psychology. The 
report of their study was published in 
1951.8 A long-term study of a some- 
what similar nature is now being car- 
ried on under the direction of Donald 
E. Super, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. It 

* Eli Ginzberg, Sol W. Ginsburg, Sidney Axel- 
rad, and John L. Herma, Occupational Choice: 


An ms ing to a General Theory. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 
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is too early to formulate specific con- 
clusions concerning the exact nature of 
the occupational choice process, but, 
on the basis of reports from the above 
studies and the experiences of persons 
who have engaged in vocational guid- 
ance work, it is possible to suggest cer- 
tain principles or assumptions that 
should be considered by curriculum and 
guidance workers in connection with 
the development of vocational guidance 
programs in schools. 

1. The selection of an occupation is 
the result of a series of decisions that 
are made over a long period of time 
rather than the result of a single dect- 
sion. ‘These decisions are cumulative 
in effect in that they tend to limit or 
condition later decisions. They occur 
as the result of experiences that are a 
part of the total growth and develop- 
ment process. Ginzberg and his asso- 
ciates tentatively identify three stages 
in the decision-making process: fantasy, 
tentative and realistic.* 

2. Decisions concerning occupational 
objectives are strongly affected by non- 
intellectual factors that frequently exert 
a subtle and unrecognized influence. 
The child who learns to avoid situa- 
tions that result in dirty hands or cloth- 
ing does not do so because of intellec- 
tual choice. Yet this particular aspect 
of his personality pattern will limit his 
later choice of an occupation. The at- 
titudes he acquires from other indi- 
viduals with whom he identifies 
strongly may exercise important influ- 
ences upon his ultimate selection. 

3. The range of occupational choices 
possible for any particular individual 
is limited by his knowledge of the pos- 
sible choices open to him. From the 


‘ Ibid., p. 186. 
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standpoint of an individual, it may not 
be important that he know of occupa- 
tions with which he is not familiar. He 
can fit into any one of a number of 
jobs because of his inherent adapta- 
bility. From the standpoint of society, 
it is important that young people be 
helped to explore the great variety of 
jobs that make up the labor force. It 
should be added that knowledge of pos- 
sible occupational choices must be ac- 
curate knowledge if it is to form the 
basis for a sound decision. 

4. The ability to make an occupa- 
tional choice is significant evidence of 
a desirable degree of maturity. The 
adolescent who is able to see himself as 
a future adult worker indicates that he 
has the ability to recognize and accept 
for himself a socially acceptable adult 
role. He thinks of himself as the kind 
of person who can meet the demands 
of his culture. 


Procedures Can Aid Adjustment 


From principles such as these, it is 
possible to draw implications as to pro- 
cedures that can be followed by curricu- 
lum and guidance workers in the devel- 
opment of learning experiences that 
will help individuals to develop sound 
occupational goals. 

1. The school’s program for promot- 
ing occupational adjustment should be- 
gin when the pupil first enters school 
and should continue as long as he re- 
mains in school. This does not mean 
that something new should be added 
to the curriculum. It does mean that 
present curriculum experiences should 
be examined for the purpose of deter- 
mining how they can contribute to the 
objective of occupational adjustment. 
Many social studies experiences might 
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be reoriented in such a manner as to 
provide more information concerning 
occupations or to promote the develop- 
ment of more wholesome attitudes to- 
ward certain groups of occupations. 
“Community helpers” units in some 
primary grades now make valuable con- 
tributions in this respect. Sometimes 
units in the upper grades tend to em- 
phasize things and processes and to 
overlook possible opportunities to learn 
about the people who use the things and 
carry on the processes. Units on coal 
or steel, for instance, provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to give attention 
to the many workers involved in these 
industries and to develop information 
about the manner in which they carry 
on their work. 

In general, the objective of such ex- 
periences in the elementary grades 
should be the development of a “read- 
iness” for making occupational choices. 
Expected outcomes might be: (a) the 


recognition that all citizens of a demo- 
cratic society are expected to be workers 
and therefore must select an occupa- 
tion; (b) the recognition of the social 
values of all necessary work; (c) a 
familiarity with the different occupa- 
tions followed by people in the pupil’s 
own community; (d) an understanding 
of how different jobs affect individual 
and family living patterns; (e) an 
understanding of the relationship of 
individual interests and abilities to the 
types of activities involved in different 
jobs; and (f) some understanding of 
the individual pupil’s own interests and 
abilities. 

2. Pupils should be given an oppor- 
tunity to identify positively with indi- 
viduals representing a variety of occu- 
pations. Attitudes toward occupations 
are frequently a reflection of attitudes 
toward individuals. Parents of pupils 
or other persons from the school’s com- 
munity might be used as resource per- 
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sons at appropriate times in order to 
give children an opportunity to become 
personally acquainted with individuals 
following a variety of occupations. 
Since teachers tend to come from mid- 
dle-class groups, they probably should 
control their own tendencies to display 
attitudes that label some occupations 
as desirable and others as undesirable. 
The early developraent of emotion- 
alized attitudes toward certain occupa- 
tions tends to limit later choices. 

3. More effective use should be made 
of non-reading methods of giving 
youngsters information about occupa- 
tions. The development of large indus- 
tries located in special areas of com- 
munities tends to restrict the oppor- 
tunities of children to make firsthand 
observations of adults at work. Much 
of society’s necessary work is now car- 
ried on in walled buildings or within 
fenced yards. In suburban bedroom 
communities many children have no 
opportunity to observe the work per- 
formed by their own mothers and fath- 
ers. Young people, therefore, find less 
opportunity to actually see how work is 
done by adults while at the same time 
the work being performed is becoming 
more complex. ‘The schools should be 
concerned with the development of a 
rich fund of concrete experiences in 
observing adults at work and in carry- 
ing on activities that represent sam- 
plings of actual work experiences. Such 
a supply of sensory experiences will 
help youngsters to develop the ability 
to derive meaning from symbolized ex- 
periences such as those involved in lis- 
tening, talking and reading. Schools 
should make more effective use of means 
of giving occupational information 
such as the following: planned work 
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experience programs; contrived work 
experience such as “work days”; role 
playing and dramatic play; relating 
class activities to appropriate occupa- 
tions; providing planned opportunities 
for observing people at work on jobs; 
using sound movies, slides, etc. 

4. Parents should be directly involved 
in educational and occupational plan- 
ing. Studies of how young people de- 
termine their educational and occupa- 
tional objectives reveal that parents play 
an important role in these decisions. 
Many such studies indicate that adoles- 
cents rely upon the advice of parents 
more than upon the help of teachers and 
counselors. Undoubtedly the attitudes 
of parents toward possible alternative 
choices, conveyed in many ways, have 
a more important effect in determining 
choices than even the adolescents are 
aware. It would seem wise, therefore, 
for the school to involve parents di- 
rectly in important conferences con- 
cerning the plans of their students. 
Such an arrangement provides an op- 
portunity to assist parents as well as 
students in arriving at sound decisions. 
A strategic time for an important con- 
ference of this type would seem to be 
just prior to or during the ninth grade 
when students in many _ secondary 
schools are expected to make decisions 
that influence the remainder of their 
educational experiences. The effective- 
ness of such planning conferences for 
adolescents will be increased if they 
have been preceded by a regularly con- 
ducted series of parent-teacher confer- 
ences during the elementary years. 


A Basic Program 


In summary, the following might be 


considered a desirable basic program for 
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the development of sound occupational 
adjustment: 
1. Elementary Grades (1 thru 7 or 8) 

(a) Appropriate emphasis, especially 
in social studies, on learning experi- 
ences that give children realistic and 
concrete knowledge of occupations fol- 
lowed in their own communities. Direct 
observation and dramatic play are espe- 
cially suitable techniques. 

(b) Learning experiences designed 
to give children an understanding of 
their own interests and abilities. 

(c) Experiences that result in whole- 
some attitudes toward all necessary 
work and a readiness for making an 
occupational choice when the time 
comes to do so. 

(d) Regular conferences of teachers 
and parents that will help both to de- 
velop a more complete understanding 
of individual children and the factors 
that influence their behavior. 

2. Upper Elementary or Junior High 

Grades (7 through 9) 

(a) Continuation of (a), (b) and (c) 
above. 

(b) Emphasis in all classes upon ex- 
ploratory values with a special attempt 
to relate the activities carried on in class 
to appropriate occupations. Develop- 
ment of courses offering an exploration 
of important fields of work such as in- 
dustrial arts and general business. 

(c) A special unit in the 8th or 9th 
grade intended to provide more specific 
and complete information about educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities. 

(d) A special unit designed to aid 
each student in developing an under- 


standing of his own values, interests 
and abilities. 

(e) Continuation of conferences with 
parents and scheduling of a major plan- 
ning conference for teacher or coun- 
selor, parent and pupil during 8th or 
9th grade. 

3. Senior High Grades (10 through 12) 

(a) Individual counseling at appro- 
priate intervals concerning educational 
and occupational plans. Parents should 
be included in counseling conferences 
when that is desirable. At least one 
additional major planning conference 
should be held with the parents dur- 
ing the 11th or 12th grade. 

(b) Continued emphasis in all classes 
upon the relationship of class activities 
to occupational opportunities. Provi- 
sion of needed broad field courses in 
order to supplement those offered in 
junior high grades. 

(c) Arrangement whereby appro- 
priate courses can be used as try-out 
experiences by students who have made 
tentative decisions concerning occupa- 
tional objectives. 

(d) A work experience program 
through which students can be helped 
to secure exploratory and try-out expe- 
riences in an actual working situation. 

(e) Vocational courses suitable to 
the school and the community through 
which students can develop skills that 
will enable them to secure beginning 
jobs. 

(£) A special unit in the 11th or 12th 
grade in which students who need to 
do so can reconsider and revise their 
educational and occupational plans. 


a a) 
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Guidance—Province of 


Every School Person? 


NICHOLAS A. ADAMS 


The program described in this article is based on the assumption 


that guidance is the responsibility of every school person — and 


particularly a responsibility of the teacher in a core program. 


HE THESIS of this article is that 

guidance is the province of every 
school person and, further, that guid- 
ance must function as an integral part 
of curriculum development if progress 
toward adequate educational goals is 
to be made. 

In the past decade, and especially 
since World War II, tremendous inter- 
est has been manifested in guidance in 
our public school system. ‘Today in 
many states most high schools have a 
certain part of the school program with 
the label, “guidance.” Not all schools 
use the term in the same sense, but the 
tendency is toward increased, rather 
than decreased utilization of guidance 
services, the extent of utilization deter- 
mined by the philosophy of education 
or guidance of each individual school 
involved. It would seem that most pub- 
lic schools should re-evaluate their phil- 
osophy and consider guidance the pro- 
vince of every school person rather than 
the responsibility of a single person 
specifically designated as a guidance 
specialist. 

Authorities in the fields of education 
and of guidance seem to be in rather 
close agreement in defining the term, 
“guidance.” The following statements 
may help to substantiate this point: 





Nicholas A. Adams is guidance director in 
the Frederick Sasscer High School, Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland. 
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“There is often a real danger that 
the tendency to isolate guidance activi- 
ties will succeed, despite the fact that 
the guidance program serves best when 
it is identified with the welfare of other 
school activities.’ 

“It is the fundamental belief of the 
authors ... that the effectiveness of any 
guidance program depends, in large 
measure, upon the performance of the 
teacher.” 

Harold Alberty, writing on curricu- 
lum development in the secondary 
school, has the following to say about 
guidance and education: 

“We conclude that the definitions of 
modern guidance and education are es- 
sentially the same. Why has it been 
necessary for the guidance agencies, and 
the curriculum, which in the modern 
school embraces all student activities 
carried on under the direction of the 
school, to exist side by side as separate 
entities? —The answer is to be found in 
the character of the traditional high 
school curriculum.’”* 

Dr. Alberty further states: 


“As the high-school curriculum is re- 
organized to meet the needs of youth 


1 Edited by Clifford E. Erickson, A Basic Text 
for Guidance Workers (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947), p. 3. 

* Philip W. L. Cox, John Carr Duff, and Marie 
McNamara, Basic Principles of Guidance (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), p. 70. 

*Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High 
School Curriculum (New York: ‘The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1948), p. 379. 
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in the modern world, the need for 
elaborate guidance programs with a 
separate staff tends to disappear. As 
the high-school curriculum is reorgan- 
ized as indicated above, the role of the 
classroom teacher shifts from the im- 
parting of subject matter to guiding 
group and individual learning activi- 
ties.’”4 
Staff Members 

Guidance concerns all members of 
the teaching and administrative staff. 
All members of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff have a direct contri- 
bution to make. In fact, no program 
can succeed unless every member does 
his utmost to make it a success. After 
all, a major tenet of democracy is that 
every person should share in the deci- 
sions which affect him. 

The principal should be a key person 
in giving impetus to the organization. 
He should encourage the installation 
of guidance plans and procedures, lend 
his support to this effort and contin- 
ually help to evaluate the program so 
that it may be improved. The class- 
room teacher, and particularly if this 
happens to be a core teacher, should 
be the most instrumental person in 
carrying it out. The guidance special- 
ist should be the main resource and 
referral person. He should be charged 
with the responsibility of the in-service 
training of teachers in guidance func- 
tions, placement, follow-up, individual 
inventory and special testing. The spe- 
cialist should also help to identify the 
needs, problems and interests of stu- 
dents to use as a basis for selecting cur- 
riculum content, 

It seems logical that we consider the 
teacher and especially the core teacher 


*Ibid., p. 394. 
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as being in a most effective position for 
guidance work, in consideration of the 
fact that he (a) knows the child best; 
(b) spends most time with the child in 
effecting changed behavior; (c) has more 
contacts with the home; and (d) is the 
person with whom the child feels most 
secure. 

The core teacher should take re- 
sponsibility to see that goals set up are 
problem centered. He should encour- 
age cooperative planning of goals and 
ways to achieve and evaluate these. ‘The 
block of time scheduled for core classes 
also gives the core teacher a better 
chance to know students as individuals. 

Parents, too, can play a significant 
role in helping school personnel to 
understand their children and to help 
identify areas that need emphasis. This, 
too, is a guidance function. 


A High School Program 

A guidance program has been in op- 
eration in the Frederick Sasscer High 
School for two years. A core program 
has been’ operating in our junior high 
school since 1947, but has not been con- 
sidered an important part of guidance. 
This was not done intentionally by the 
personnel involved, but was due to the 
lack of a philosophy of education which 
would bring the two together in a har- 
monious way. As a result of a recom- 
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mendation made by a visiting commit- 
tee working with the faculty during 
a Middle States Evaluation, we decid- 
ed to test the core hypothesis in the 
senior high school. We started out with 
the following concept of core: The con- 
tent of a core program is based upon 
broad pre-planned problem areas which 
take as their focal point the psycho- 
biological and societal needs, problems 
and interests of adolescents in our 
culture. 

We scrutinized several instruments 
to enable us to determine the most sig- 
nificant problems confronting our se- 
nior high school students. We finally 
decided to use the Mooney Problem 
Check Lists (Form H) as our major in- 
strument.® The usefulness of the Prob- 
lem Check Lists approach lies in its 
economy for appraising the major con- 
cerns of a group and for bringing into 
the open the problems of each individ- 
ual student in the group.® Problems in 
the Check List (Form H) are categorized 
as follows: (1) health and physical de- 
velopment; (2) finances, living condi- 
tions and employment; (3) social and 
recreational activities; (4) social psy- 
chological relations; (5) courtship, sex 
and marriage; (6) home and family; (7) 
morals and religion; (8) adjustment to 
school works; (9) the future: vocation- 
al and educational; (10) curriculum 
and teaching procedures; and (11) per- 
sonal psychological relations. 

The second instrument was a ques- 
tionnaire constructed especially for our 
own school situation and addressed to 
parents. This questionnaire explained 


5 See Examiner Manual for the Mooney Prob- 
lems Check Lists. 1950 Revisions. The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, New York. 

* Ibid., p. 3. 
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the specific purpose for initiating core 
in the senior high school and gave a 
list of needs confronting youth as de- 
veloped in a set of problem areas ap- 
propriate for the core curriculum ar- 
ranged by Lucile L. Lurry. It also asked 
parents to check, in the appropriate 
blank beside each need listed, exactly 
how they felt the school might go about 
helping the child meet that particular 
need. Parents could make use of a spe- 
cial key to state whether (1) they 
thought the school was more responsi- 
ble for this need than any other agency 
such as home, church and community; 
(2) the school was responsible for help- 
ing the child meet this need but the 
home, church and community were also 
responsible; (3) the school had little or 
no responsibility in helping the child 
meet the need. 

Before the instruments were admin- 
istered, the students were oriented as 
to the effectiveness of a core program 
in the senior high school, the need for 
parent participation—all these being 
explained in detail with a question and 
answer period following. ‘These ses- 
sions were led cooperatively by the 
principal, teachers and the guidance di- 
rector. Each pre-senior high school 
core student submitted a questionnaire 
to his parents with full instructions as 
to how the parents were to help com- 
plete the form. Due to space limita- 
tion it is impossible to include the full 
questionnaire in this article. However, 
its major purposes were to help stu- 
dents: (a) learn how family living can 
make for happier individuals; (b) ex- 
press their ideas more clearly to oth- 
ers, and to understand better the ideas 
of other people; (c) get the most out of 
school living; (d) learn responsibility 
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in facing and helping to solve the so- 
cial problems of our community, state 
and nation; (e) better to understand 
themselves. 

The two instruments were tabulated 
and interpreted by the guidance de- 
partment. The items on the Problem 
Check Lists were categorized according 
to specific instructions in the manual. 
All categories were then arranged in 
rank-order for each grade. Rank-order 
of major problems confronting grade 
ten may be summarized as follows: (1) 
personal and psychological problems; 
(2) courtship, sex and marriage; (3) 
home and family; (4) social psychologi- 
cal relationships; (5) social and recrea- 
tional activities; (6) adjustment to 
school work; (7) finances, living condi- 
tions and employment; (8) morals and 
religion; (9) health and physical devel- 
opment; (10) curriculum and teaching 
procedures; (11) the future: vocational 
and educational. 

Rank-order of major problems con- 
fronting grade eleven were: (1) curric- 
ulum and teaching procedure; (2) 
courtship, sex and marriage; (3) per- 
sonal psychological problems; (4) ad- 
justment to school work; (5) social psy- 
chological relations; (6) finances, living 
conditions and employment; (7) home 
and family; (8) health and physical de- 
velopment; (9) the future: vocational 
and educational; (10) social and recrea- 
tional activities; (11) morals and reli- 
gion. 

Both groups of students were fairly 
heterogeneous; however, most of the 
students were from a typical rural cul- 
ture. It is apparent that there is a 
wide discrepancy in problems between 
the two grades involved, but neverthe- 
less, these may be handled well in a 
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core program, provided special prob- 
lems are referred to the guidance of- 
fice. 

In summarizing results of the ques- 
tionnaire submitted to the parents by 
both groups of students, we found that 
most parents felt that the school, home, 
church and community should be re- 
sponsible for helping the student meet 
all needs stated. Only a small number 
of parents felt that any of these should 
be the school’s main responsibility; and 
only a small number felt that the school 
has little or no responsibiity in helping 
the student meet any stated need. 

These data plus day-to-day observa- 
tions of these students were used as the 
faculty determined a basic curricular 
structure for the senior high school core 
program. This structure was defined as 
problem areas. Learning units were to 
be derived through teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. 

The guidance director presented a 
summary of all problems to each core 
teacher together with resource mate- 
rial for use in each problem area. Core 
teachers are encouraged to discuss reg- 
ularly with the guidance director their 
plans for learning experiences. The 
door of the guidance office is always 
open. A thorough understanding ex- 
ists between the core teachers and the 
guidance director as regards cases of a 
referral nature. A special effort is made 
to attack the personal-social needs of 
these students at their existing matur- 
ity level. This we have found most 
difficult because of the lack of interest- 
ing reading materials in the areas at 
the level of our students. The guidance 
director has helped considerably in 
identifying reading needs of individual 
students by interpretation of test scores. 
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More realistic help in the reading area 
is being planned. 

Core teachers are using teaching 
methods which might be termed group 
guidance. Students share in defining 
the goals of each learning unit and 
each student chooses, with teacher guid- 
ance, the best way for him and his 
group to achieve its goals. The ground- 
to-be-covered approach of the single 
textbook procedure has been aban- 
doned for that of solving problems 
through a variety of resources in men, 
materials and techniques. Evaluation 
is becoming a concept in which students 
and teachers cooperate rather than one 
in which a grade or mark is given to 
the student by the teacher. Lines sep- 
arating the school and the community 
are becoming less distinct. Students 
must leave the four walls of a classroom 
to collect data on community problems 
and ascertain community reaction to 
possible solutions. 

Various interest inventories,’ auto- 
biographies and personal files devel- 
oped by the core teachers and left in the 
classroom for ready reference aid us in 


™The Kuder Preference Record (vocational- 
form CH) is one instrument used. Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 So. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 





keeping the program close to the lives 
of individuals. 

It should be mentioned that a pro- 
gram of this type easily takes care of 
the homeroom function at the various 
grade levels. Our school, heretofore, 
had operated homerooms on a tradi- 
tional basis with little or no success in 
spite of much effort to plan effective 
programs. The flexibility of this pro- 
gram plus the time allotment helps to 
make the homeroom an integral part 
of school life. 

We conclude that guidance is a prov- 
ince of all school people, realizing that 
each person or group of persons has a 
unique contribution or responsibility. 
A functional school program makes 
guidance an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. We have found in our school 
that the core organization promises 
most in bringing guidance into an in- 
tegral relationship with the curriculum. 
We do not believe that we have com- 
pletely solved our guidance problems 
in the Frederick Sasscer High School. 
We do believe, however, that through 
the cooperative efforts of faculty, stu- 
dents and parents that we shall find 
more and better ways to make guidance 
function effectively. 
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Changing Concepts Affect Supervision 


FAITH SMITTER 


The school, too, has its human relations problems. Some of these 


center about the fostering of leadership and the effective use of 


consultant services. Administrators as well as supervisors have an 


important part in arranging conditions that will assure success in 


these areas. 


ISS DUTTON is a typical elemen- 
tary school supervisor; that is to 
say, certain supervisors are more effec- 
tive than she and others less effective, 
but in general the procedures she uses 
and the conditions under which she 
works may be called typical. Miss Dut- 
ton is well trained, she has had the 
required college courses for her posi- 
tion, she has had experience as a teacher 
and has worked as a supervisor for 
some years. Miss Dutton is a hard- 
working, conscientious person; she 
starts out early in the morning and 
frequently does not return home until 
well after dark. Her car is always 
loaded with materials. She has converted 
the trunk of her car into a filing cab- 
inet so that her materials will be readily 
available when needed by teachers. 
A usual day for Miss Dutton is some- 
thing like this. Miss Dutton drives 
twenty miles to her school. She ar- 
rives at 8:30 in order to see the chil- 
dren get off the bus and enter their 
At 9:00 she enters the admin- 
istrator’s office. He is busy with the 
usual routine affairs. A mother is 
waiting in the office with a small boy. 


rooms. 





Faith Smitter is director of guidance, Santa 
Barbara County Schools, Santa Barbara, 
California. 
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This parent has come to explain that 
the boy has been ill and should not 
engage in strenuous exercise for the 
next two days. Two other children 
are with their mothers; they are trans- 
ferring to this school from another dis- 
trict. The cafeteria manager inquires 
regarding the time of delivery of new 
equipment. And so it goes while Miss 
Dutton waits. 

About 9:20 the administrator has 
time to talk with Miss Dutton. He 
suggests that Miss Brown, the first 
grade teacher, needs help with group- 
ing, that Miss Williams, the second 
grade teacher, has a discipline problem, 
and that Mr. Bowman, the sixth grade 
teacher, needs materials for his unit. 
He also mentions several other direct 
requests from teachers. 

Miss Dutton starts down the hall to 
see the teachers. Her first stop is to 
see Miss Brown in the first grade. Miss 
Dutton sees the problem of grouping 
after several minutes of observation; 
but Miss Brown is teaching and Miss 
Dutton has no opportunity to talk with 
her. She next goes to Miss Williams’ 
room to observe the boy who is giving 
trouble. She follows Miss Williams to 
the playground at recess but Miss 
Williams has her eyes on the play- 
ground and listens to Miss Dutton with 
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only partial attention. Miss Dutton 
continues her classroom visits and at 
noon goes to the teachers lunchroom 
to have lunch with the staff. The 
noise and clatter of the lunchroom in- 
terfere with any serious talking. Be- 
sides the teachers are concerned with 
personal affairs and are talking over 
their plans for the week end. Miss 
Brown and Mr. Bowman would like to 
confer with Miss Dutton but they have 
yard duty. 

At the end of the day Miss Dutton 
again seeks the administrator. She 
suggests to him that many of the teach- 
ers have similar problems and that it 
might be advisable to direct several 
faculty meetings to their common 
concern. The administrator replies, 
“These teachers are allergic to meet- 
ings. After they have taught an entire 
day, they are not eager to put in time 
in the late afternoon on teachers meet- 
ings.” So Miss Dutton brings a few 
materials from her car, talks briefly to 
one or two of the teachers, and starts 
down the highway feeling ineffective 
and frustrated. Why should she feel 
so ineffective? She works hard; she 
sees with clarity certain of the prob- 
lems of the teachers but she cannot 
reach these teachers. In the few mo- 
ments that she had with the teachers 
she felt that they did not understand 
her point of view or readily accept her 
suggestions. How then should she 
proceed? 


Leadership Role Is Changing 


In recent years the concept of the 
position of supervisor has changed. In 
the past a supervisor was a supervisor 
as the name implied. He was an in- 
spector with legal authority to direct 
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an educational program. In recent 
years a change has taken place in the 
relationships of educational personnel. 
This change in personnel relationships 
has not been apparent in education 
alone but in industry and business as 
well. A nondirective and advisory role 
of those in leadership positions has 
been substituted for the old authori- 
tarian direction. The change is the 
result of an enlightened understanding 
of democracy and increased knowledge 
of psychology and is apparent even in 
the titles of positions. Supervisors now 
are more frequently called consultants 
or coordinators than supervisors. 

This change in the concept of the 
position of supervisor has created psy- 
chological insecurities in the supervisor 
himself and blocks in his relationships 
with teachers. The supervisor no 
longer directs but rather suggests 
changes, provides materials and is a 
resource to the teacher. Even in the 
face of these hazards the change is de- 
sirable as it gives the teacher a greater 
sense of responsibility for his program 
as well as greater scope for ingenuity. 
But unless this consultant role of the 
supervisor is properly supported by the 
administration it is ineffective and even 
threatening to teachers. 

Teachers do what they do because 
they believe their procedures are sound. 
They do the best they know. When a 
supervisor suggests a change in proce- 
dure, the teacher may not have the 
skill to accomplish what is recom- 


mended. He may feel that what he is | 


doing is not acceptable or approved by 


the central office. Typical defensive re- | 


actions of teachers to supervision reveal 
this threat. 


Miss Williams. “It won’t work.” “We 
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couldn’t do that in this community,” 
says Miss Brown. “The parents won’t 
let us.” “Supervisors live in an ivory 
tower,” says Mr. White. “They have 
been away from the classroom so long 
that they are not practical.” 

Are district or county supervisors 
needed or should administrators as- 
sume responsibility for supervision? 
Would the authoritative position of 
the administrator as supervisor solve 
these psychological problems? The 
growing complexity of education 
means that administrators, except in 
small schools, have full-time jobs of 
administration. Problems of finance, 
personnel, maintenance, materials, sup- 
plies, cafeteria, transportation and 
myriad others demand the continuous 
attention of administrators. Adminis- 
trators must be well grounded in edu- 
cational philosophy and curriculum 
procedures in order that the adminis- 
tration may support and facilitate the 
educational program. But administra- 
tors have not the time nor the skills to 
perform the demanding services re- 
quired of adequate supervision. A 
supervisor must be a highly trained 
specialist who can devote full time to 
the intricate problems of human rela- 
tionships and classroom management 
and instruction. 


Conditions Affect Supervision 


In order to assure the effectiveness 
of consultant services in the improve- 
ment of education certain conditions 
must exist. The arrangement of such 
conditions is the responsibility of ad- 
ministrators. Consultants are rendered 
ineffective unless these conditions are 
provided, and frequently community 
and teacher antagonisms toward super- 
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vision develop when these conditions 
are not met. 

e It goes without saying that the su- 
pervisor or consultant should be well 
trained in elementary school proce- 
dures; however, the changing concept 
of the position of supervisor to that of 
consultant means that the training 
should also include a knowledge of 
how to work with adults. Enlarging 
the vision and improving the skills of 
teachers are the focal points of modern 
supervision. Changing the outlook of 
adults and improving their skills are 
delicate, psychological matters. The 
consultant must be an expert in human 
motivation and human relationships; 
otherwise his knowledge of school busi- 
ness and his experience in teaching are 
useless commodities. 

e The supervisor must have the con- 
fidence and the support of the employ- 
ing superintendent. The employing 
superintendent must not be reluctant 
to state that the supervisor is a well- 
qualified, competent person. A super- 
visor like any other individual dealing 
with many people will have persons 
who do not respond to his or her par- 
ticular personality. Any individual 
who works with a large number of 
others is bound to receive criticism. 
The supervisor’s personal habits—the 
way of wearing her hair, her clothes, 
the tone of her voice, her method of 
speech—may be unpleasant to a few. 
Her point of view may be unacceptable 
to some. If the supervisor must win 
acceptance entirely without the sup- 
port of her superintendent, she is under 
a great handicap. The superintendent 
must take every opportunity to assure 
his clientele that the supervisor is well 
trained, that she has resources and tech- 
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niques for doing her job, that he is in 
general agreement with her point of 
view, and that any criticisms of her 
should be relevant to the total pro- 
gram of supervision. 

e The employing superintendent 
must provide time for his staff to 
develop a common philosophy of edu- 
cation and to iron out personal dis- 
agreements. A general supervisor once 
suggested to a teacher that she seat her 
children in an informal arrangement. 
The health coordinator, on visiting the 
school the next week, was horrified be- 
cause the light from the windows was 
not coming in at the right slant on each 
pupil’s desk. The teacher’s reaction 
was that the supervisors do not know 
their business. 

A guidance coordinator at one time 
not only suggested but actually assisted 
a school in developing a remedial read- 
ing class. The general consultant in a 
week or two was seriously disturbed 
by this innovation because she believed 
that reading problems should be taken 
care of in the regular classroom. The 
result—lack of confidence in the cen- 
tral office and in the supervisors in- 
volved. 

e All supervisors need in-service 
education. The supervisor is in the 
position of continually giving out sug- 
gestions. He is constantly pressed for 
new ideas. The well springs run dry 
unless some method of refreshment is 
provided. The supervisor needs in- 
spiration for his work and new ideas, 
lest he become stale, repetitive and 
outdated. He needs to be on the fron- 
tier, on the growing edge of education. 
He must be familiar with new research, 
new thinking and the ever-increasing 
problems in education. Certain county 
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and city offices provide for this in- 
service education of their supervisory 
staffs. Experts in a variety of fields are 
brought in to discuss with the staff new 
findings in research and new methods 
of work. Other county and city offices 
continue year after year without a sin- 
gle instance of inspiration except as 
the supervisors themselves are able to 
squeeze into their busy schedules time 
for a meeting, a conference or a pro- 
fessional book. 

e The supervisor must have the 
confidence and support of the recipi- 
ent administrator. This administrator 
must prepare his teachers to under- 
stand the need for supervision and to 
accept the supervisor as a person. He 
must help his teachers to overlook any 
personal idiosyncrasies of the super- 
visor and to look instead for the con- 
tributions and the resources that the 
supervisor may provide. If personal 
criticisms run rife in a school a su- 
pervisor can be rendered completely 
ineffective. 

e The recipient administrator must 
plan with his teachers and the super- 
visor for a long-term program of super- 
vision. No supervisor should be sub- 
jected to the incidental demands that 
Miss Dutton had to contend with. On- 
the-job training is accepted in every 
modern industry and profession. Re- 
search in all fields is being accumu- 
lated each year. New methods and new 
ideas are the essentials of progress. 

No matter how well trained a teacher 
may be, it is impossible for him to 
keep up with new methods and new 
ideas unless he is helped to do so and 
not all teachers are well trained. Many 
are inexperienced and new to the job, 
many are on emergency credentials, 
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many have been on the job for years 
and need refreshment and inspiration. 
A few days of orientation before school 
starts is not sufficient. In-service edu- 
cation must be planned to go on con- 
tinuously through each school year. 

The careful planning of in-service 
teacher education is a requisite of effec- 
tive supervision. Teachers’ expressions 
of need and interest must be considered 
as must be the problems of the com- 
munity and of the administration as 
well as the resources of the supervisor 
himself and the resources of the central 
office. Only if this planning is done 
can supervisors move ahead with a vi- 
sion of the task to be accomplished. 
Miss Dutton would know the direction 
of each day’s work, and the teachers 
would have been ready for her help 
had they previously agreed on the path 
she was to take. 

e Observation of classrooms is a 
necessary base for the supervisor’s work. 
Individual supervisory conferences with 
teachers must always be available; how- 
ever, most of the in-service work with 
teachers must be done with groups. 
Group work is desirable for many rea- 
sons. In the first place, not enough 
supervisory personnel is available to 
make personal contacts effective. 
Teachers can be seen only too infre- 
quently. Group work is time-saving. 
Then, too, a group of thirty teachers 
can learn a technique or understand a 
principle as a whole and the teaching 
need not be repeated thirty times. It 
is well known that teachers working in 
groups add to each other’s point of 
view from their experience. Also, 
group work is often more effective be- 
cause of its greater objectivity. Many 
times a suggestion can be made to a 
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group that might not be accepted in a 
conference with an individual teacher. 
Suggestions can be made, for example, 
regarding room arrangement that might 
be considered a personal criticism if 
they were given to individual teachers. 

e Most important of all is the fact 
that time must be provided for the in- 
service education of teachers. A super- 
visor cannot be effective by utilizing 
the odd corners of time that a teacher 
may have. Most supervisors, like Miss 
Dutton, realize that a conference can- 
not be held with a teacher while she 
is on yard duty or while she is teaching. 
Teachers meetings after school for the 
purpose of in-service education are 
often resented because teachers are 
tired at the end of the school day. 
Teachers do not respond well to super- 
visors who work in this manner. They 
are sometimes justifiably irritated by 
demands to stay after-school hours or 
by interference with their schoolwork 
during the day. 

Educators could well take a clue 
from industry and from other profes- 
sions and provide released time for on- 
the-job training. One day a month 
seems hardly too much to devote to the 
improvement of professional compe- 
tency of teachers. The mechanics of 
such arrangements are simple but such 
arrangements must be carried through 
not by the supervisors themselves but 
by superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation. If one day a month were avail- 
able to teachers for their professional 
growth, supervisory programs could be 
planned which would allow all the fa- 
cilities and resources of the central 
office to be utilized. Films and record- 
ings could be previewed; materials of 
instruction could be inspected, guid- 
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ance procedures could be demon- 
strated; materials for arts and crafts 
could be seen and experimented with; 
new research could be discussed; and 
the teachers would feel a responsibility 
because of the released time to learn 
and to profit from this experience, 
which they might not feel in after- 
school hours. 

The conditions essential to an effec- 
tive supervisory program demand that 
administrators take certain initiative 
and assume responsibility for super- 


vision. Only as the employing and re- 
ceiving superintendents understand 
the value of supervision and _ the 
changes that have taken place in recent 
years as to its role in the educational 
program will they be able to provide 
the proper avenues for its effective use. 
No matter how well trained the con- 
sultant, he cannot do the job alone; 
he cannot sell himself nor plan a pro- 
gram that will improve the competency 
of teachers without the support of the 
administrators on the job. 
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Human Relations Education: A New Challenge 


ACROSS the country, Human Rela- 
tions Education has taken on a new 
meaning. It is now being seen as an 
important aspect of democratic educa- 
tion for all the children of all the peo- 
ple, rather than as an innovation 
that deals mainly with minority-major- 
ity group relations. Teachers are be- 
ginning to see that many behavior prob- 
lems are evidences of the difficulties 
that are encountered by children in 
their efforts to relate themselves to 
others. They are also becoming sensi- 
tive to the blocks to learning that are 
created by bad human relations and 
to the release of creativity that results 
when the quality of the relationships 
in the classroom is improved. 

There is at present considerably less 
concern about the content of Human 
Relations Education and much greater 
preoccupation with the process. The 
“information” approach and talk about 
the contributions of minorities to civili- 
zation are giving way before the certain 
knowledge that facts often play a small 
part in changing attitudes, that atti- 
tudes are evidenced in action, and that 
learning has been accomplished when 
behavior is changed. ‘The need in 
schools and colleges is for the develop- 
ment of positive programs in which the 
worth and dignity of every human be- 
ing find expression and are recognized. 
The form of such programs, their con- 
tent, techniques and methods of eval- 
uating the outcomes are matters of seri- 
ous study in many places. 

Difficult problems in human rela- 
tions exist in those places in which 
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there is a large turnover of personnel 
or a yearly addition of large numbers 
of new teachers, or large areas of segre- 
gated housing in the community, or an 
influx of large numbers of children 
caused by migration of workers. In 
Portland, Oregon, for example, three 
hundred new teachers must be oriented 
each year. In Los Angeles, Superin- 
tendent Stoddard is quoted as saying 
that he has enough new children com- 
ing into the system to require the open- 
ing of a new elementary school for 350 
children every Monday morning. In 
such school systems, there are too many 
lonely unattached people who for too 
long a time find themselves without 
friends. In school the children suffer 
from feelings of rejection and of being 
unwanted which get in the way of learn- 
ing. ‘The teachers in these situations 
are confronted with two problems: (a) 
developing their own insights and the 
know-how of setting up teaching-learn- 
ing experiences which rapidly will give 
equality of status to newcomers; (b) 
helping the newcomers to learn quickly 
the skills of relating themselves to 
others. 

There is evidence in many places, 
that the needs of children which arise 
from social differences are neglected. 
Many teachers do not yet understand 
the implications of the social structure 
of American society. They therefore 
tend to punish children for those “‘de- 
fects’ in speech, manners, habits and 
value judgments over which the chil- 
dren have no control because they are 
a part of the culture into which an 
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individual is born and in which he 
lives. Often children are bewildered 
by this treatment and they absorb the 
idea that difference is a reason for re- 
jection. 


Evidences of Progress 


Progress in Human Relations Educa- 
tion is being made wherever teachers 
have recognized the value of group work 
and are developing the skills needed 
to use it effectively. Moreover, as they 
themselves learn to do new things, as 
they make mistakes and are frustrated, 
they gain insight into the way failures 
crush children, as well as the way suc- 
cess and praise lift spirits and release 
energies. Teachers need to understand 
the importance of these elements in the 
development of good human relations 
in the classroom. 

Considerable attention is being given 
to the study of education for the gifted, 
partly as a result of Ford Foundation 
grants. It is heartening to find that 
many teachers concerned with these 
projects are thinking about how the 
children feel about themselves and 
others. ‘They are learning what has 
to be done to help the superior pupils 
to relate themselves warmly and effec- 
tively to each other and to their less 
gifted age mates. In like manner teach- 
ers are giving a more sympathetic ear 
to questions about how the children at 
the other end of the scale feel, what 
status building experiences they need, 
and how they can be helped to gain 
more acceptance and success. 

On a wide front, school systems are 
giving status to Human Relations Edu- 
cation through the creation of projects 
and the setting up of committees, com- 
missions and councils. In some places 
the first steps of necessity are taken in 
connection with crisis situations. Ex- 
ploration of their curricular implica- 
tions follows in due course. In other 
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districts, having been in existence for 
more than a year, organized groups are 
moving into development of teaching 
techniques, resource units and changes 
that may be required in the structure 
of the school day. Some of these coun- 
cils are created by state departments 
and the county is the theatre of their 
activity. Other committees are com- 
missioned by city administrators. Still 
others belong to individual schools 
where their work is centered around the 
immediate human relations problems 
and needs of the school and its commu- 
nity. Very often the educators co- 
ordinate their work with community 
groups—mayors’ commissions and hu- 
man relations councils. 

Also on the credit side, are evidences 
of crumbling walls. From New Or- 
leans, for example, comes word of bi- 
racial professional meetings at which 
teachers forget their color differences. 
In Seattle, Washington, teachers are 
assigned regardless of race and without 
respect to the population mixture in 
the school. In Chicago substitute teach- 
ers are allocated without reference to 
color. In Los Angeles a Christian prin- 
cipal writes a play so that Hanukkah 
is included in the December festivities 
and encourages colleagues to do the 
same. ‘These are signs of the times that 
can be duplicated in many areas. 


Problems That Call for Answers 


On the debit side may be heard cries 
from parents, for example, that chil- 
dren carry knives. In an Eastern city 
it may be the Italians who are accused. 
In a Midwestern town it may be the 
Negroes. On the West Coast the com- 
plaint may be heard about the Mexican 
students. And then perhaps an Anglo- 
Saxon voice may be heard, “My son al- 
ways carries a knife, but it is a little 
one!” Why does a boy carry a knife? 
Maybe he just “needs” it. Maybe a 
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little guy feels grown-up when his hand 
touches the knife in his pocket. It 
could be that a thrill of adventure 
comes from knowing that a knife is 
tucked away where no one can see it. 
But by and large, trouble comes only 
when fear stalks in the background. 
The question to be answered is, ‘“‘“Who 
is afraid of whom?” ‘Then suddenly 
comes the realization that the big, the 
overwhelming, the dangerous fears are 
in the hearts of the children of the 
minority groups. Here is a human rela- 
tions problem of great magnitude. 
What can teachers do now to help these 
children to gain status, to experience 
success, to feel their adequacy, to be 
accepted, to have the courage of spirit 
that will enable them to walk uprightly 
knowing that violence will not befall 
them, and that they in turn will have 
no need for weapons with which to do 
violence to others. 

Other fears continue to play a part 
in classrooms across the country. Chil- 
dren are still afraid of failure, afraid 
of sarcasm, afraid of being let down, 
afraid of ridicule, afraid of reprisal, 
afraid of being asked, “Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” Fears abound 
in the home, on the street, in the school. 
They turn into hostilities and aggres- 
sions, into attacks on people, on prop- 
erty and on ideas. 

Much needs to be done to establish 
the fact that a human being has to like 
himself before he can like others. 
Teachers must like themselves as peo- 
ple, as teachers, before they can create 
warm, positive relationships with their 
pupils. The current attacks on teach- 
ers are not helping them to do this. 
Parents have to be shown that the harm 
done to teachers inevitably reaches their 
children. ‘Teachers’ respect for them- 
selves is sometimes an outgrowth of 
personnel practices. In one place there 
is a fine creative relationship between 
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teachers and “top brass.” In another, 
when a teacher hears the comment, 
“[ know your superintendent,” he is 
likely to respond, “That’s more than 
I do. We can’t get into his office and 
we never see him in the schools.” 

Some memories of discussion periods 
have significance. On one occasion, a 
young teacher listened attentively to 
the description of the kind of school 
in which Human Relations are of first 
importance. Then he commented, 
“People say, “Teacher, teach Human 
Relations!” When do I? How do I? 
Can I do that and cover my course of 
study, too? What kind of person must 
I be? Who is there to help me?” 

In a university, a junior listened 
with growing incredulity. Then she 
said, ‘‘How do you ‘up-educate’ teach- 
ers for that kind of school?” 

At an open meeting for teachers, the 
senior high school department head lis- 
tened to the questions and answers and 
said, ““Can’t a good Latin teacher do 
these things along with the study of 
Latin grammar?” 

In another city, a Junior High School 
English teacher listened and shook her 
head. “Yes, I know,” she said, “but 
I still can’t stand these kids who don’t 
know how to read. I don’t want them 
in my Class!” 

One evening at dinner, a common 
learnings teacher (or was it the core 
teacher or the teacher of the basic 
course, or the block class, or the com- 
bined class) glowed as she said, “Never 
before have I had so much joy in teach- 
ing. I know my children. I love them. 
They care about me. ‘They can even 
take it when I ‘blow my top’ occasion- 
ally. We work things out together. And 
do you know, they do such a lot of good 
work. Their parents say it is because 


they are so happy.”—Gertrude Noar, 
educational consultant, Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith. 
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Curriculm Bulletins 








Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








Guidance in the Modern School 


EDUCATORS today are coming more 
clearly to recognize the importance of 
the successful physical, mental, social, 
emotional and vocational development 
of each indivdual under their direction. 
In order to point the way toward pro- 
grams which will help each child 
achieve his maximum level of compe- 
tence in the above aspects, many schools 
have prepared manuals and handbooks 
on guidance techniques and services. 
The following publications are illustra- 
tive: 

> Minnesota State Department of Ed- 
ucation. Guidance Services for Minne- 
sota Schools. Grades 1-12, Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 16, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 
1951, 181p. 

This excellent bulletin should be of 
value to teachers, guidance personnel 
and administrators in setting up prac- 
tical guidance programs or in improv- 
ing and expanding present programs 
to meet local needs. Part one consid- 
ers: the exploration of youth’s prob- 
lems; philosophy of education and 
guidance; guidance at the elementary 
school level; guidance services; and ad- 
ministrative procedures. Part two is 
a practical guide to the various phases 
of testing which are used in a guidance 
program. A list of recommended tests 
for different grade levels is included. 
& Denver Public Schools. Guzdance 
for Use in Junior High School. Denver, 
Colorado, 1950, 136 p. 

The practical application of a phil- 
osophy of guidance as_ described 
through experiences of teachers in a 
classroom situation at the junior high 
level is presented in this pamphlet. 
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The first part of this discussion, ‘‘Rela- 
tionships Through Which Guidance 
Functions,” develops, by sections: Per- 
sonal Relationships in the Classroom; 
Personal Relationships in Building the 
Curriculum; and Person-to-Person Re- 
lationships in Counseling. Part two, 
“Techniques and Resources Which Are 
Used in Guidance,” involves a discus- 
sion of Records of Children’s Growth 
and Development; and School and 
Community Resources. 

Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Manual of Procedures in 
Individual and Group Guidance in 
Junior High Schools. Curriculum Bul- 
letin 1948-49 Series, No. 4, New York 
City, New York, 1949, 169 p. 

This revised manual, which repre- 
sents the experience of many supervis- 
ors and teachers over a period of years 
in the junior high schools, is intended 
to guide principals, assistants to princi- 
pals, counselors, teachers and others in 
organizing and conducting the activities 
of an integrated guidance program. 
Group guidance procedures, as one seg- 
ment of the total guidance program, 
receive special attention in this manual. 
B® State Department of Public Instruc- 


tion. Guidance for Secondary Schools. 
Volume V, Des Moines, Iowa, 1948, 
152 p 


Background information for the de- 
velopment of a guidance program is 
given in this volume. Suggested helps 
are presented for: the organization and 
administration of the guidance pro- 
gram, preparing the staff for guidance 
activities, securing information about 
students, providing informational serv- 
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Longmans Books 


IMPROVING TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESSES 


By Ray H. Simpson, University of Illinois. 512 pp. Feb. 1953. $5.00. For 
teachers and prospective teachers in upper elementary schools, high schools 


and colleges, this book discusses methods supported by experimentation and | 


suggested by modern theory. Allowing for individual differences, the aim is to 


promote, in both pupils and teachers, desirable attitudes and activities, healthy | 
motivation, critical and analytical thinking, valid self-evaluation, sound judg- | 


ment and planning, and ability to use resources functionally. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


By Maurice P. Moffatt, Montclair State Teachers College, and Hazel W. Howell, 
Newark Public Schools. 1952. 486 pp. Figures, charts, tables, bibliographies. 
$4.25. Combining theory and practice as applied to the learning process, and 
based on sound research and concrete experiences in actual teaching-learning 
situations, this book is a practical guide for elementary teachers, both those in 
training and those in service. Emphasis is placed on the social studies in rela- 
tion to child growth and development. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia. 1952. 560 pp. 47figs. 16 plates. 
85 tables. $5.00. Human physical development, psychology and learning, from 
infancy through the childhood years. Booklet of questions for teachers, gratis. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


By Robert J. Havighurst, Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago. Jan. 1953. 338 pp. $4.00. An enlarged revision of the author’s De- 
velopmental Tasks and Education, this book discusses education as related to 
various ages and levels of physical and mental abilities in learning, personality 
integration, and personal and social adjustments; intended for the teacher and 
others interested in the theory and function of developmental tasks in education. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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ice for students, group guidance, coun- 
seling, placement and follow-up, co- 
ordinating guidance activities within 
the staff, and evaluation of the guid- 
ance program. 

State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Student Activity Handbook for 
Secondary Schools. Volume XXI, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1950, 122 p. 

Suggestions concerning the philoso- 

phy, organization, administration and 
control of a well-balanced activity pro- 
gram at the secondary school level are 
given in this publication. Special areas 
assembly 
programs, homerooms, student council, 
clubs, social programs, noon-hour pro- 
grams, commencement programs, edu- 
cational excursions, and camping and 
outdoor education. The final chapter 
includes a list of books and periodicals 
pertaining to student activities. 
b& State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A Suggested Program of Guidance 
Services. Bulletin No. 326-48, Dover, 
Delaware, 1948, 34 p. 

The development and application of 
guidance techniques on a state-wide 
basis are presented in this bulletin. The 
four chapters consist of: The Concept 
of Guidance; The Place and Prepara- 
tion of Personnel in Guidance; Tools 
and Techniques; and Organization of 
a Guidance Program. 

& Board of Education. Guidance in 
the Madison Public Schools. Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1950, 136 p. 

A director of the department of child 
study and service and his staff have pre- 
pared this pictorial report on the guid- 
ance program in Madison for the bien- 
nium 1947-49. 
& Minneapolis Public Schools. Help- 
ing Adolescents Grow Up. A Hand- 
book for Minneapolis Teachers. Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 1948, 64 p. 

Services and helps for pupil adjust- 
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ment are included in this manual. By 
chapters, helpful information is given 
on: What Is the School’s Job; Adoles- 
cents—How They Grow; Learning To 
Know Individual Pupils; Hints on 
Handling Pupils with Special Prob- 
lems; Team Play—A Staff Problem; Re- 
sources Available and Selected Refer- 
ences. A useful index is included. 
Bureau of Research. Baltimore Bul- 
letin of Education. A Journal of the 
Public Schools. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 3 
East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land, April-May, 1949, 37 p. 

This entire issue of the Bulletin is 

devoted to the guidance program as 
developed in the Baltimore schools 
during the past 25 years. Informative 
articles concerning guidance services 
and functions for all grade levels, ele- 
mentary through junior college, as well 
as post-school services for adults, are 
included. 
& Chicago Public Schools. Talent 
Finding and Career Planning in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Curriculum 
Brochure Number Two, Department 
of Instruction and Guidance. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1950, 38 p. 

This second in a series of brochures 
published by the Department of In- 
struction and Guidance, presents con- 
crete information concerning the guid- 
ance program, self-appraisal, careers. 
& Hatch, Raymond N. Guidance Serv- 
ices in the Elementary School. Du- 
buque, Iowa; Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951, 
113 p. 

The major objectives of this publica- 
tion are to clarify guidance terminol- 
ogy and identify the role of guidance 
in the elementary school; and to offer 
practical suggestions for developing an 
elementary school guidance program. 
This book should help the teacher, 
counselor and administrator to improve 
educational experiences at the elemen- 
tary level. 
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The New Easy Way 


to GOOD 
HANDWRITING 


A progressive plan for the child each year, 
from simple printing in the first grade to 
cursive writing in the eighth grade. 






Correlation in Handwriting 
By FRANK N. FREEMAN, Ph.D. 


V Scientifically selected 
vocabulary at each 
learning level 

V Psychologically 
adapted to a child's 
other activities 

V Attractively presented 





Write for free information to — 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


612 NORTH PARK STREET ° Dept. ASCD ° COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 

















ANNOUNCING 


CURRICULUM IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


by ROBERT H. BECK, Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education, 
University of Minnesota; WALTER W. COOK, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota; and NOLAN C. KEARNEY, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


This new text enables teachers to evolve the best possible learning 
situation for children by using the latest insights which science and 
art have given to the teaching profession. It emphasizes and inter- 
prets individual differences . . . stresses the importance of motivation 
. shows how the teacher’s behavior affects the personality develop- 
ment of children . . . provides three detailed case studies of the 
modern curriculum in action. 
In the Prentice-Hall Education Series, Dr. Harold Spears, Editor. 


Approximately 672 pages 


To be published (>. 554" x BRK" 
April, 1953 : AD INC. ig r 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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> Anderson, Irving H., and Dearborn, 
Walter F. The Psychology of Teaching 
Reading. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1952. 382 p. 

While the modern school is, of course, 
more than a “reading school,” the prob- 
lem of teaching children to read still 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
teachers and administrators. ‘The 
American public expects its children 
and youth to learn how to read ef- 
fectively and fluently. Therefore, 
school people continue to search out 
increasingly efficient and effectual ways 
to guide children into and through 
experiences in unlocking the printed 
page. 

Among the many books written on 
how to teach reading, The Psychology 
of Teaching Reading occupies a unique 
place. Anderson and Dearborn have 
reviewed and digested available evi- 
dence from research on their subject 
and have summarized the psychological 
bases upon which a modern program 
in teaching reading can be developed. 
Beginning with the concept of “grow- 
ing into reading,” these authors go on 
to present significant findings concern- 
ing reading as learned behavior. They 
discuss, specifically, reading readiness, 
eye movements, silent and oral read- 
ing, word perception, methods, and 
evaluation of achievement. Such an 
approach gives their presentation its 
uniqueness and makes their book a con- 
tribution on the teaching of reading, 
about which too many idle words are 
annually printed. 

Certain chapters seem particularly 
well conceived. “Reading as Growth” 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








is rooted significantly in the organismic 
hypothesis concerning child develop- 
ment. “The Concept of Reading 
Readiness” states particu’ well the 
evidence concerning “foicaug,” “‘pac- 
ing” and “delaying” as educational 
practices. In “The Psychology of Word 
Perception” the authors have skillfully 
demonstrated in their own writing what 
problems children face in getting cues 
for perceiving words. In “The Psy- 
chology of Methods of Teaching Read- 
ing” Anderson and Dearborn analyze 
and appraise various teaching methods 
—alphabet, phonetic, word, phrase, 
sentence and paragraph—in as succinct 
and fair a manner as this writer has 
ever read. 

What weaknesses this book may have 
are its possible omissions. For exam- 
ple, there is no treatment of readabil- 
ity, or the effects of format. There is 
less consideration of experience-chart 
reading than one might desire. Studies 
of children’s interests in content of read- 
ing matter might have been given some 
consideration. Despite any such omis- 
sions, however, this reviewer feels well- 
paid for his investment of time and 
energy in reading from cover to cover. 

Unlike so many volumes on educa- 
tion, The Psychology of Teaching Read- 
ing actually is written with considerable 
informality and charm. The style of 
writing in the various chapters matches 
well the ideas being discussed. The 
authors’ discriminative use of illustra- 
tions and quotations further enhances 
the effectiveness of their presentation 
of information and ideas. Transitions 
from chapter to chapter are neatly han- 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books 


THE LAW OF LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Mapaine K. REMMLEIN, National Education Association, and George 
Washington University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 271 pages, $4.50. 


Valuable both as a text and reference, this new book provides a background for 
public school administration from the legal point of view. Principles of school 
law are explained in schoolmen’s language, substantiated by sufficient reference 
to legal citations. Topics covered include: power, duties and liabilities of 
school boards; school finance; district organization, building construction, pu- 
pil transportation, and many others. 


SCHOOL LAW 


By Mapa.ine K. REMMLEIN. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 376 pages, 
$4.50. 


School Law is a clear and timely presentation of the legal problems in pupil and 
teacher personnel relations. By the statement of general principles and quota- 
tions from illustrative statutes and court decisions, the author circumvents the 
local nature of school laws and makes this presentation nationally applicable. 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS 


By Rosert H. Knapp, University of South Dakota. In press. 


A basic text covering elementary and secondary school guidance. The text 
treats techniques of studying individual pupils, methods for individual and 
group guidance (including vocational), health programs—physical and mental, 
techniques on grouping and guiding continuous growth, and guidance needs of 
special groups of children. 


THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


By Maurice D. Woo tr, Kansas State College, and Mrs. JEANNE A. WooLr. 
In press. 


This excellent text presents a comprehensive program of student personnel work 
in high school and college. Characterized by a consistent student-centered 
philosophy, it combines breadth and richness of theory with practical, everyday 
problems. Strong emphasis is placed on personnel, particularly group work, 


skills. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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dled. Surely this book will attract a 
wide and appreciative audience among 
educational workers, who may want to 
use parts of it with parents too.—Leland 
B. Jacobs, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


& French, Florence Felton; Levenson, 
William B.; and Rockwell, Vera Cober. 
Radio English. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 368 p. 


This volume is essentially a textbook 
directed primarily to the senior-high- 
school student and his teacher. It is a 
carefully written discussion of the use 
of radio and television in the classroom 
with emphasis on written and spoken 
English. Throughout the book runs 
the thread of interest and practicality 
which anything so much a part of the 
lives of boys and girls as radio and tele- 
vision always holds for them. In the 
foreword the attention of the teacher 
is drawn to the fact that “all the funda- 
mentals of English suddenly become 
more than lessons for students; they 
become compulsions.” Radio English 
includes all the details of radio work 
in speech and English from the writer 
and speaker for radio to the more me- 
chanical phases of its production in 
the secondary-school program. Sections 
are followed by lists of questions called 
“activities.” These lists, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, detract from the book 
and the effectiveness of the program it 
seeks to promote. The skillful and 
creative teacher will, of course, have no 
need for these exercises and it is hoped 
that only creative teachers will be 
charged with the fascinating and vital 
task of helping youngsters learn and 
participate in the mysteries of radio. 
The last two chapters of the book are 
devoted to television in which careful 
attention is given to the similarities 
and differences in the production of 
radio and television. 
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The book is throughout carefully 
and attractively written and will be a 
helpful tool to the teacher of English 
and speech who vitalizes his program 
by the utilization of radio and televi- 
sion in the regular work of the class. 
Occasionally statements are made in the 
text which might have been strength- 
ened by fuller documentation. The 
book, however, should be a part of the 
collection of every high-school library 
as well as a part of the equipment of 
the teacher of English.—James C. Mac- 
Campbell, Public Schools, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


& Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, 
John G. Studying Students. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 
411 p. 

This very fine book in its field is 
more nearly a handbook for teachers 
and guidance counselors than a book 
on the theory and principles of child 








NUMBERS 
AT 
WORK 


by 
Patton 

and 
Young 





Completely new arithmetic texts—new from the 
ground up—not a revision! Sound in method, ap- 
pealing and challenging to pupils, and beautiful 
with glowing ‘color. Based on leading courses of 
study and the best of recent research. To see these 
books is to want to use them. To use them is to 
want to keep them, for they do the job! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Home Office: 
New York 


Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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The teacher’s choice 


®@Simple, direct teaching Language 
eLogical, clear-cut organization for Daily Use 









eAmple practice — both speci- 
fic, isolated practice and pur- 


poseful application By Dawson and others 


@Strong program of grammar 

readiness and grammar The series that combines pur- 
®Stress on vocabulary enrich- poseful motivation and full, 
ment systematic, cumulative cover- 


@Systematic testing program age of skills. 


World Book Company 











Yonkers-on-Hudson -¢ New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue °* Chicago 16 








The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 
.- - with a personalized approach to language study 


™ GOOD ENGLISH SERIES_ 


HAROLD G. SHANE e FLORENCE K. FERRIS @ EDWARD E. KEENER 
e A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


® Develops power in language usage. 








eA flexible program which @A_ pupil’s handbook for 
can be adapted to chil- ready reference is in- 
dren’s interests and cluded in each book. 
needs. 

e Organized around short e Exercises and _ activities 
self-contained learning are based on _ children’s 
situations. experiences and interests. — 
328 South Jefferson Street 36 Chatham Rd. 

CHICAGO 6, ILL. SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
2121 Staunton Court 707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. DALLAS 1, TEXAS ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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| study. 


It is carefully and concisely 
written and is easily read and useful 


| to the teacher and counselor already 











burdened by too much detail. It is 
outstanding in its simplification of 
somewhat complicated statistical ma- 
terial. Such material, in many similar 
books, is so involved as to be somewhat 
less than useful to a classroom teacher 
who has not specialized in statistical 
procedure. Chapters II and III are 
particularly valuable in this vein. 
Chapter II presents statistical meth- 
ods for analyzing and summarizing the 
results of a single test or measuring 
instrument, while Chapter III presents 
those methods for analyzing groups of 
scores. In this way the book through- 
out carefully helps the classroom teach- 
er to become more adept at making use- 
ful to himself and to students the data 
he collects on them day by day and 
month by month. School people are 
long past the period when data were 
collected for merely the sake of the data. 
In the good modern school these data 
are only useful insofar as they provide 
for better learning in the classroom 
and better adjustment of the boy or 
girl to his life at the present and in 
the future, both in and out of school. 


Wide Range of Topics 

Other topics treated in the book are 
techniques of observations, the inter- 
view for the gathering of information, 
self-reporting documents such as the 
student record form, the student auto- 
biography, and the identification of in- 
terests and special aptitudes. Other 
chapters are devoted to guidance and 
scholastic testing, and to sociometric 
techniques involving groups of students. 
Cumulative records and _ diagnostic 
methods are considered as well. In 
some ways the book seems poorly organ- 
ized in that chapters relating to one 
another are often widely separated. 
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CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
1953 ASCD Exhibit 


* A catalog of the annual exhibit 
of locally produced instruction- 
al materials displayed by ASCD 
at its national convention in 
Cleveland, February 8-12, 1953. 


* If you failed to secure a copy of 
this catalog listing of outstand- 
ing curriculum materials at the 
time of the convention, you 
may now do so by sending your 
order to the following address. 
42 pages (Mimeographed. ) 


Price: 25 cents 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 
NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











For example, the final chapter in the 
book, entitled “Identifying Student 
Problems,” might better have appeared 
very early in the book, in the opinion 
of this reviewer. Although some effort 
was made by the authors to present 
summary material in this chapter, much 
of the information given here might 
better have been used in an introduc- 
tory way. This is a minor criticism but 
better organization of chapters might 
have made more helpful this already 
useful book. 

Altogether the book provides an ex- 
ceedingly worth-while tool for the teach- 
er, counselor or supervisor who holds 
the philosophy of making statistical ma- 
terial work for the good of the student 
and the increased knowledge of his 
teacher. It should have a wide audi- 
ence.—James C. MacCampbell, Public 
Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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Proudly We Had... 
HISTORY 2 
you 
OF OUR UNITED STATES i= 
pro 
By Ratpey Corpier and Epwarp B. Rospert bee! 
Just out! This beautiful new Cordier-Robert History is written for ons 
the junior-high-school student. Its authors utilize the power of ik F 
clear-cut writing and the beauty of art masterpieces reproduced in nos 
full color to emphasize the achievements of our democracy. The stu- gen 
dent becomes conscious of our rich heritage from the past. But the in a 
accent is on our own obligations and privileges in a democracy. cha 
We are proud of the privilege of joining you in teaching the youth = 
of our country that democracy is good and that our form of govern- i 
ment should be respected and preserved. i q 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY ‘0 
111 Eighth Avenue P. O. Box 7600 575 Mission Street oi 
New York 11 Chicago 80 San Francisco 5 abo 
e e & s 
individual differences... 
—society’s asset 
—the school’s problem 
the Differential Aptitude Tests 
the Mooney Problem Check Lists 
Tools to help schools meet the challenge of individual needs 
Catalog and descriptive folder on request 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 5 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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> Troelstrup, Arch W. Consumer 

Problems. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1952, 458 p. 

This book is written especially for 

young people of college age. How- 

| ever, many of the later chapters will 

prove helpful to older persons who have 

been meeting their financial problems 

with desperation rather than intelli- 
gence. 

From the beginning the author leaves 
no doubt that he believes in an “‘intelli- 
gent free enterprise system functioning 
in a democratic society.” (p. 271) Every 
chapter gives the reader concrete meth- 
ods of building his personal and fam- 
ily finances around this tenet of Ameri- 
can life. 

The outline for the book was drawn 
from interviews, surveys, individual 
conferences and class discussions with 
many students and married couples 
about their consumer problems. Be- 


cause of this close contact with reality 
the author is able to treat intelligently 
the most pressing financial problems 
of the times without writing super- 
ficially about them. 


Psychological Problems 


The reader soon realizes that the 
author is not merely giving him a 
course on good buying and saving prac- 
tices. Here is something different. 
Money is viewed in relation to the 
psychological and emotional problems 
which inevitably arise with its use. 

In the chapter, “Democracy in Home 
Management,” for example, many para- 
graphs are devoted to establishing a 
proper respect and relationship among 
the members of the family. ‘Through 
child psychology the reader is helped 
to see the role a child should play in 
the family. From this foundation grows 
the discussion of the universal disagree- 
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_— INTERLOCKING 


~ JUMBO-BLOX: 





















yea 
Are Enthusiastically Approved by Teacheq 
* Because they are simple in principle, and light enough fol ..), 
nursery school use, yet so sturdy and practical they {il nee 
perfectly the older child’s building needs. pie 

* Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, every: at 
day things they need for their dramatic play in a few te 


minutes. 


* Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apari 
—yet they can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


* Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking 
principle of Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur 
his imagination and develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


* Because they are made and finished with all the careful 
attention to detail you expect in the most expensive 
play materials, yet priced so low that they really appeal 
to purchasing departments. 


* Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can 
make up just the size and type of set that you want 
and need. 


' 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 
THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 


No need to worry because no other blox can take 
the place of Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox in your class- 
room. You can start your Mor-Pla Blox equipment 
with a practical unit for as little as $30. 








Write tor Further intormation to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS} ™ 


P. O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 





ments that inevitably arise between par- 
ents and children about money. 

The study of the management of the 
family income and expenditures is not 
studied as an isolated problem but as 
it affects the personal interrelationship 
of each member of the family, the de- 
43 veloping character of the children and 
{ 





the role of the parent in the home. 
Thus throughout the book, financial 
problems are kept in focus with other 
| life problems and are discussed in rela- 
_ tion to life as a whole. 
At the close of each chapter are ques- 
tions included for discussion, and ac- 
| tivity problems which if followed 
| through will provide practical experi- 
ence in handling finances as well as an 
understanding of the psychological 
problems involved in the use of money. 
The book is writtén in a clear, sim- 
ple manner. It has an authoritative tone 
because it is an outgrowth of many 
years of research and experimental 
study. The problems with which it 
deals are everybody’s problems. ‘The 
| OF solution of the problems is adaptable to 
in every family, for the author deals not 
only with facts, but with the basic 
principles of good living. — Elsie C. 
Bechtel, Public Schools, Canton, Ohio. 
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“Destructive Critics 
of Schools” 


A New NEA Defense Com- 


mission Kit Is Now Available 


e Numerous requests have come 
to our office for information con- 
éerning individuals and organiza- 
“tions criticizing destructively some 
phase or all phases of public edu- 
cation. To meet this demand we 
asked the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA, to prepare a kit 
containing approximately 25 pam- 
phlets and reprints of magazine 
articles. 


e Organizations cooperating on this 
project are The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, The National Council for 
the Social Studies, The American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors and The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


e The Kit contains such pamphlets 
and reprints as “Who’s Trying to 
Ruin Our Schools?” (McCall’s 
Magazine) “The Public - School 
Crisis” (Saturday Review), “What 
to Do About ‘Dangerous’ Text- 
books,” (Commentary). 


e Order this /nformation Kit Con- 
cerning Destructive Criticism of 
Public Education (Price: $1.50 in- 
cluding postage) from 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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YEARBOOKS | Fi 
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